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PRINCE HASSAN AND THE OGRE. 


Easter Monday, about seventeen thousand years ago, fell 
on Poeeday, the 1st of April; and, on that very day, the gal- 
lant Prince Hassan, heir-apparent of All the Cashmeres, went 
out with hound and horn to hunt the deer. A fine buck was 
soon found; but as it went away twice as fast as the 
could run after it, and the dogs ran twice as fast as the prince 
could gallop, and the prince gallopped twice as fast as any- 
body yon will not be surprised to hear that, after three 
hours’ hard riding, his royal highness found himself quite 

alone; and moreover, on ‘looking round him, he perceived 
that he was in a place where he had never been before—a 
dismal valley closed in with*rocks, and without a trace of a 
road'to lead him home. To complete his misfortunes, his 
horse—from which he had dismounted for a moment—ran 
away on his own account; and,after serious reflection, he 
was Obliged to conclude that he had lost his way, and didn’t 
know what to do. 

Presently, however, he espied in the hill-side the mouth of 
a large cavern; and as he was exhausted with heat and 
thirst, he determined to enter it, in hopes of finding shelter 
and water. To his delight there was a eool spring rising just 

* inside; but no sooner had he knelt down and taken a draught, 
than be heard a dreadful roar from the bottom of the cavern ; 
end, looking op he beheld a frightful ogre, who came up to 
him in two s' des, and caught him by the waste between his 
finger and thumb. This monster’s head was as big as a hay- 
stack ; his mouth was like a great oven, with rows of grin- 
ders like immense quartern loaves: his eyes were like the 
red pane that you see on railways; and as for his nose, it 
was such an object that there really is nothing in the world 
ugly enough for me to compare it to. Few are hand- 
some; but this one was so horrid and nasty,even for an 
ogre, that none of the other ogres would live with him, and 
no would marry him; so he was forced te sulk by 
himeelf in this solitary bachelor cavern. His name was Ug- 
lymuggimo; but the prince didn’t know that. 

“Tl teach you to come into my house and drink my water, 
without my leave,” said the ogre in a dreadful voices “all’s 
fish that comes to my net; and I shall swallow you as you 
would an oyster—if you had any in Cashmere.” j 

So saying, he went to his cup and tvok out the 
te naar and vinegar-cruet, each of which was the size of a 
sentry: box. ; 

“} am sure I am very sorry to have offended you, sir,” said 

e prince (though the ogre held him so tight that he could 

ly speak), “I meant no harm ; and as for swallowing me, 

y think you had better not. I don’t say thison m 

own account; but I am certain I’m not fit ty eat; you wi 

find me very nasty, you will, indeed.” 

: “Ho, ho,” said the “so much the better!” The nastier 

things are, the more I like them! There’s nothing that I 

couldn’t swallow! Why, if you could bring me anything 1 

couldn’t swallow, I'd give you leave to cut off my head.” 

“ Begging your honour’s pardon,” said the prince, “ I think 
I have seen great many things that a nice, clean, good-looking 
gentleman like toe would never be able to swallow ; and if 

ou would just let me go home and look about me a bit, I 

eel sure I could bring you something of the sort—and then 

I hope your honour would not forget what you said just 

now 


“ Very well,” said the ogre, after reflecting a little, “I don’t 
mind letting you have a trial—indeed as 1 don’t peggen to 
want you just now, it will suit me very well. I will give 
you leave to try four times; but mind, you must give me your 
word of honour to come back here every day at noon; 
and unless you bring me something that I can’t swallow, 
I shall swallow you yourself on the fourth day ;—that’s all.” 

Now, you must understand that the ogre did not say this 
out of any mercy for the prince ; but the fact is, he liked best 
the thiugs that it would make Yo else sick even to 
look at; and he thought this would be a good opportunity 
for getting a choice supply of all the dainties that he was 
ro fond of, without any trouble; for he wanted some variety, 
and was tired of picking up dead dogs, and robbing the pig- 


alyes, 

The prince gave his word to come back very gladly, for he 
thought he would have no difficulty in bringing the ogre 
something that even he would find too horrible to swallow ; 
and so the giant let him go, and showed bim a back way out 
of the cavern, which, to his t surprise, opened on the 
_ cliffs just above his father’s palace, to which he returned be- 

fore he had been missed. 

You may think that the ogre was rather simple for sup- 
posing that the prince would come back again to be eaten up 
after he had once got away; but he knew that no prince 
ever broke his word, you know, seventeen thousand years 


*tNo sooner had he got home than Prince Hassan set about 
making a pudding, which he hoped the ogre would find too 
much for his stomach. He took fifty adders, fifty rats, a do- 
zen old shoes,, a hundred python’s eggs oe , and two 
scuttlefuls of rubbish out of the dusthole; over these he 
poured six bottles of blacking, tied it all up in a r’s old 
shirt, and for water to boil it in, desired the Gran istress 
of the me go to bring him the dirty soap-suds from all 
the basins in the palace. With this precious mess he knocked 
at the ogre’s back-door exactly at twelve o’clock the next 
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day. ' 
* Well, my young tleman, let us see what you have got 
here,” said ‘ie seanee, taking up the pudding; “ it smells 
rather nice.” And, to the dismay of the poor prince, in- 
stead of flinging it away in disgust, he popped it into his 
mouth and munched it up like a ony oT 

“ Ho, bo,” he said, “ not bad—not bad! Do you call that 
nasty? You must bring me something very different, if 
you expect me not to swallow it. Ho! come again to-mor- 

” 


vo ind then he took ou! an old pitchfork which he used as s 
teothpick, and went back to his den. 
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exactly, he knocked at Uglymuggimo’s door. 
When the ogre saw what was brought him, he fell into a 


furious passion. 
“How dare bring me such disgusting rubbish ?” he 
roared out. “Is this proper food to set before a gentleman 


? Take it away this instant; but—no! Stop! You 
't me that way. I will eat it; but if you dare to 
peg me such a trick a bn Fags you my and stick 
you in my mustard make envy the very frogs 
Zod flies that vow wed & guieh when poe were at school! 1 
will!” Then, holding his no-e and shutting his eyes, he thrust 
all the dainties between his enormous jaws, and swallowed them 
down with a great gui. “ Ho, ho,” he said, you see that won’t 
do either, my young Come again to-morrow ; and, re- 
member, no more nonsense !” / 
This was a sad disappointment to Prince Hassan; 
only consolation was, that Se Senne of the 
raised some hopes that he was suffering from stomach-ache. 
But, as he was returning home, he eras toe to pass the 


chemist’s shop to which, in the days of boyhood, his 
mamma used to send for ramp Serge for she earule of 
administering one to him the first Monday in every month, 


according to the ancient customs of the Court of Cashmere. 
The sight gave him new hopes. “I am saved!” he joyfully 
exclaimed ; and immediately sent a herald round the town 
with a proclamation that.all the rhubarb, all the jalap, all the 
castor oil, and all the senna-tea that could be found should be 
mixed together in a tub and brought to the palace. His orders 
were obeyed; and, on that happy night, no physic was taken 
in the whole city. 

The next day at twelve o’clock exactly, the prince again 
went to the ogre’s back door, taking his tub with him; but this 
time he was full of confidence. : 

“T have beat him this time, for certain,” he said to himself; 
“ if he were ten times an ogre he would never be able to swal- 
low such a ht.” 

But, bless you! no sooner had the monster seen the horrid 
mixture than he tossed it off like a glass of lemonade, smack- 
ing his lips after it. 

hen the prince saw this, he began to despair; for he felt 
that his last chance was gone. 

“ Ho, ho,” said the gient, with a dreadful grin, “don’t be 
cast down. ‘You have one more chance, you know; try again. 
Why don’t you bring me such a thing as a tough old woman, 
now? Perhaps I shouldn’t be able to swallow that: ho, ho!” 
And then he ay ome in such a violent and vulgar way that he 
shook down six large trees. 

“No, no,” said the prince; “I see it would be no use; you 
had better take me at once and have done with it; I give up; 
you can swallow Sg if you cculd swallow what I brought 
you just now. Besides, where should I find an old woman 
who would consent to take my place ?” 

“ As for that,” said the ogre, with an odious wink, “ I should 
have thought a stout young man like you could have managed 
to persuade an old woman to come this way without much 
trouble. And as for my being able to swallow her, I don’t 
know—I can’t say—I am a little dainty sometimes—at any 
rate, it is worth your while to try, I should think ; for remem- 
ber, 4o-morrow is the fourth day! Ho, Lo!” 

So saying, he went back into his cave ; and the prince heard 
him sharpening his knife and cleaning his fr) ing-pan in a way 
that froze his marrow. 

The unhappy young man now gave himself up for lost, and 
went home to the palace in the worst possible spirits. rag | 
shall go a very different road this time to-morrow,” thought 
he. owever, he concealed his feelings as well as he could, 
not to distress his parents; for he was a dutiful son. All 
night he lay awake; and as soon as it was day he got up and 
went out to take a last walk in the country, and wile away the 
time till the dreadful hour of noon. After walking some time, 
he came to a wretched, tumble-down old cottage; and looking 
in through the window (which was broken) he saw within an 
equally wretched and tumble-down old woman, dressed in 
rags, shivering with cold and lean with hunger. ~ 

“How now, Goody?” said he, walking into her miserable 
room through the broken door. “ You con’t seem over-com- 
fortable here.” 

“Comfortable ?” said she, in a cracked and wheezy voice, 
“TJ haven’t known what that word means for these twenty 
years. I am old, and poor, and sick; I have got the ague, and 
the rheumatics, and the toothache, and the earache, and oh, 
such dreadful corns! I have nobody in the world to care for 
me; and I heartily wish I was dead, for I don’t know what 
good I am here.” 

When the prince heard the old woman talk in this way, the 
wicked thought which the ogre had put into his head came 
back to him, and began to tempt him. “Surely,” he said to 
himself, “there can be no great harm in taking this poor 
wretched creature to the giant. Perbaps he won't like her, 
and then all will be well; but even if he does, of what value 
is her life, compared with the chance of saving mine? I am 
poung, happy, beloved ; my death will plunge my parents, my 

mily, the whole nation into grief; and then what plans [ 
had for doing cood! How tay yor’ the people would have 
been under my reign! Surely I ought not to allow a weak 
scruple to deprive the world of the immense advantages which 
depend on my life; and this old thing, if she has any right 
feeling, ought to be proud of such an opportunity of making 
herself useful. If she could do any good here, it would be 
different ; but she says herself—” 

He was interrupted in these thoughts by a tapping at the 
broken window; and looking up, he saw a pretty white bird 
that had flown in. 

“ What is this ?” said he to the old woman. 

“Oh,” said she, “it is a pigeon that I picked up with a 
broken leg when it was young. I brought it home, and 
nursed it ; and now it comes to me every day for such crumbs 
as I can give it.” 

The prince’s heart fairly smote him. 

“TI take this as a lesson,” he said within himself; “I see 
now that everybody is of some use in this world; and what 

ht have I to take any one away from his place, and deter- 
mine he will not be ? This worthy old soul has been 
able to do a kindness to a creature more helpless than herself: 
—I have had my share of comforts, and now I will bear my 
misfortunes for myself like a man, and not steal the life from 
another in the hope ofsaving myown.” “TI beg your pardon, 
me’am, though you don’t know what for; and pray accept my 
purse, for which I am afraid I have not much further use.” 

Then the prince left the cottage; and as it was now getting 
near twelve o’clock, walked boldly toward the mountain. 





Meanwhile the ogre was expecting him very eagerly. The 
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fact was, as ' hae queserdl. thet. emaidremen 
4a treat that he was arti arly fond of; and he made sure that 


the prince would take the hint he had ‘given him and provide 
one, to try and escape from being eaten up himself; for he wag 
so mean and cruel an ogre that he had no idea that anybody 
could do a generous action, or sacrifice himself father be 
unjust. He had eaten very little breakfast, on purpose to 
have a good appetite for his luncheon ; and there he sat, licking 
his lips, and watching the ee by which the prince was to - 
come; and you may rage and p Mak wns when 
he saw him coming. ; 4 

“ What!” heroared out, “no old woman. I must have one. 
Where isshe? Bring her! Quick!” ‘ 

“Sir,” said the prince, as bravely as he could, “I have 
brought you no old woman; but you see I have kept my 
word, and come back myself.” 

“You !” cried the ogre. “You,indeed! What isa poor 
tender young thing like you, compared to a fine, tough, bony 
a ntl Why haven't you brought me one, you villain? 
hat have yo been about? Are you such a goose that you 
couldn’t find one ever siuce yesterday ?” 

“ No,” said the prince. “1 did find one; but I didn’t choose 
to bring her.” And then he told the ogrt all he had seen at 
e { all he had thought, just as I have told it to 
you. 

As he was telling his story, the giant into such a fu 
that he could hardly poorer ny an pe - v 

“What?” he bellowed out, as soon as the prince had finish- 
ed, “do you mean to tell me that you have been such a noo. 
die, such a nincompoop, such a chicken-hearted baby, that 
when you bad a chance of saving yourself at the expense of 
one poor old woman, you wouldn’t do it? Nonsense! I'll not 
believe it! You must tell me some more likely story, for J 
can’t swallow that!” 

No sooner had he uttered these words, than there came a 
loud clap of thunder, and the monster turned as white as a 
sheet; and then there came a second clap, and the monster’s 
knees began to tremble, and his teeth to chatter in his head; 
and then there came a third clap, and the roof of the cavern 
burst open, and the Lord Chief Baron of the Fairies came 
sailing in, seated on his great flying inkstand, drawn by 
twenty-four bats, with parchment wings, and traces of red tape. 

“You wicked and nasty ” said his lordship, in a stern 
and awful voice, “ you have spoken your own sentence, and I 
have come to see it put in execution. You told the prince that 
— would give him leave to cut off your head if he could 

ring you anything that you could not swallow; you have 
just confessed that he has; and now your hour is come!” 

So saying, he drew forth the great Sword of Justice, 18 
feet long, which he always carried in his waistcoat. pocket, and 
presented it to the prince. 

“Go,” he said, “ meritorous youth; cut the head off that 
vile and hateful monster, and cast it out to the kites, wolves, 
and foxes.” 

The prince took the sword with a respectful bow, and going 
up to the ogre, who was now rolling on the floor, and blub- 
bering like a great coward, as he was, flourished the weapon 
thrice, and then brought it down with so fair a blow on the 
giant’s neck, that the head rolled from tlre shoulders ; so there 
was an end of Uglymuggimo. 

“ Young man,” then said the Chief Baron of the Fairies, “I 
am pleased with your conduct on the whole, though you al- 
lowed a base thought to get the better of you for a moment; 
so if there is anything that you would like, mention it before 
the Court rises, and I will grant it you.” 

“ My Lord,” said the prince, bowing respectfully, “I 
have more than I deserve al y; ani I wish for nothing 
further for myse]f; but if you could do anything to make that 
poor.old woman more comfortable who taught me so good a 
lesson, 1 should be obli to you.” 

“ Very well,” said his lordship, “ so be it; if you call upon 
oe as you go home, I think you will see a change for the 

ter.’ 

So the prince walked cheerfully down the hill again; but 
when he came to the old woman’s home, what do you 
think he saw? Instead of the wretched tumble-down 
old hovel that he had left, he saw the prettiest, 
neatest, white cottage you can imagine, covered with 
roses and honeysuckles; and walking in, he found the 
old lady nicely dressed, sitting in a comfortable arm-chair, 
and looking as snug and happy as possible. 

“Well, ma'am,” said he, “ now do you do, again? I hope 
you feel a little better than you did?” 

“Oh, sir!” said she, “lam sureI don’t know what has 
come over me! All my pains are gone; the house and every- 
thing seems grown new and fresh again ; and, it l only had some 
nice young companion to live with me and look after 
me a bit, I should not envy the Queen of Cashmere herself.” 

No sooner had she said this, than the door opened, and a 
pretty little maiden, dressed in white, and walkin 
rather lame, came in with a curtsey ; and without saying a word, 
set about getting down the cups and saucers, and mahiie the 


old lady some tea. 

“Who and what are you, my dear,” said the dame in aston- 
ishment, “and who sent you here ?” 

“ Please, ma’am,” said the little maiden, “I am _ the 
pigeon that you were so kind to. A fine little gentleman, 
sitting on a flying inkstand, touched me just now witha 
wand, which turned me into what you see; and then he told 
me to come and live with you for the rest of your days; 
which, I am sure, I shall be most happy to do.” 

So the prince went home very well contented ; but he ever 
afterwards took care not to lose his way out hunting. 


THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND. 
(Continued). 


His (Chief Justice Cockburn’s) general administration of 
justice in the more extended and elevated sphere has proved 
equally satisfactory, although, amongst the vast variety of 
social and moral as well as judicial questions which come 
before the chief criminal and civil tribunal of these realms, 
it would be rash to say that he has never given cause for 
cavil. In the Cardigan and Calthorpe case he broke through 
the time-honoured practice of the court—never to grant & 
rule for a criminal information unless the application for it 
was made at the earliest available period. The court is 
ed asacourt of honour for the purposes of this par- 
ticular jurisdiction, and was wont to turn a deaf ear to 
halting and hesitating demands of satisfaction. The puisne 
judges were Yemen mae: Ss mm the —- the rule, and 
only yielded trom unwillingness to give public expression to 
a difference with their chief. , 
His reasons were generous and plausible, if unsound. His 
mind revolted at the notion of a statute of limitations for 
alleged grievances affecting military reputation. But, in 
reality, the principle and policy of that statute were especially 








in t. These were strikingly illustrated by Lord Pluaket : 
—" it Time carries a scythe fh the one hand with which he 
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tion, and commanding powers of expression to enforce 
dictates of his reason and his heart. An Irishman, a Ro’ 





















































































mows dawn the evidence of our rights, he carries an hour- 
a the other with which he metes out those portions of 
in. which shall render that evidence no longer oy 
When Lord Cardigan’s conduct at Balaclava was first dis- 
cussed, the circumstances were fresh in the memory of the 
principal witnesses ; they were, most of them, li in this 
country or accessible, and ready to give evidence. After the 
-_ of six years, some were dead, others were absent, and 
on ve urge wal wnat , uowillingness to 
reopen a disagreeable topic, as a ground for refusing to come 
forward; and it will be remembered that there is no mode of 
compelling any one to make an affidavit for or against either 
party. The deponents on both sides are volunteers, The rule 
must and would have been discha' on the ground of delay 
in the application, had there existed no other ground for dis- 
charging it; and we need ‘hardly say that these remarks are 
hazarded without the smallest reference to the substantial 
merits or demerits of the case. 

We also venture, with all due humility, to submit that a 
dangerous and untenable doctrine was laid down in the 
Saturday Review libel case. It surely cannot be a libel by the 
law of England merely to attribute motives, when those 
motives are a declared inference, fair or unfair, from the 
proved or admitted facts? 

(ne marked advantage of having an accomplished gentle- 
man, who has won his spurs in Parliament, and can hold his 
own in the most cultivate circles, as president of a court, is 
that he can afford to unbend, to be on easy terms with the 
Bar, and opportunely throw aside form. Thus Lord Mans- 
field, a nobleman’s son, the friend of Pope, and the rival of 
Coatham, was the most affable of Chief Justices, and was 
“at home” every Sunday evening to a select circle of the Bar, 
including several of the juniors. Lord Stowell used to say 
that dinners “ lubricate” buginess ; so, under due restraints, do 
familiarity and confidence between judges and counsel. We 
feel sure that the bland demeanour and considerate kindness 
of the three existing chiefs are productive of a large amount 
of unqualified good to litigants. 

Let tho3e whose personal reminiscences can go back far 
enough, compare Sir Alexander Cockburn with Chief Justice 
Abbot (Lord a in this respect. “I do not like,” said 
Curran, when Master of the Rolls, “ to appear in the character 
of a drill-sergeant with my cane, rapping the knuckles of a 

rivate, when I become a colonel from the ranks.” This is 
Jase what Lord Tenterden did like; and he was, to all intents 
and purposes, a colonel from the ranks. A junior must have 
been singularly devoid of sensitiveness who rose to address 
him without fear and trembling; and there was an applauding 
titter round the back beaches when, on his harshly chiding a 
reference to Justinian’s institutes, it was retorted, “Oh, my 
lord, Iam quite aware that we have nothing to do with the 
civil law in this court.” His partiality to an eminent leader 
(Scarlett) was so marked that, when the favourite sarcastically 
told Mr. Adolphus, “ Thereisa difference between the practice 
here aud at the Old Builey,” the telling reply was, “1 kaow 
there is. There, the judge rules the aivocate; here, the 
advocate rules the judge.” He was habitually sharp with 
Witnesses, and once told the chairman of the East India Com- 
pany—not recognizing him as he entered the box, and took 
the book to be sworn—to “hold up his head and speak out 
like a man.” Mr. Townshend, his biographer, quotes another 
anecdote which, whether literally correct or not, illustrates his 
inveterate habit of snubbing. The’ scene is a circuit dinner, 
with his lordship presiding. He asks a country magistrate if 
he will take venison. “ Thank you, my lord; [ an going to 
take boiled chicken.” “That, sir, is no answer to my questiun. 
I ask you again if you will take venison, and I will trouble 
you to say yes or no, without further prevarication.” 

These traits of character will presently bs seen to have an 
important and immediate bearing on one main object of this 
article—the cor parison of the present with the past; for Lord 
Tenterden was an excellent chiefin what are commonly re- 
garded as essentials, a classical scholar, and a weli-intentioned, 
though narrow-minded man. Lord Brougham’s elaborate 
and admirable portrait of him in “ Historical Sketches” sub- 
stantially confirms our estimate. 

It was as a puisne judge that Lord Tenterden first acquired, 
or ripened and consummated, the reputation which led to the 
chief justiceship and the peerage; and it was as puisne judges 
that many first-rate lawyers, who never rose higher, have 
earned lasting places in judicial history. “As Burke’s name 
in the senate (exclaims Mr. Townshend) is the name of Buller 


the 
man 
Catholic, and member during a four years’ session for the 
county of segs La was exposed to more nary 
temptations; but he never digressed into the of poli- 
tics, nor aus sesmynoralonl: Denecrrag: tne Stentien of at un- 
tenable doctrines which his constituents would fain have forced 
on him. We believe that it was an entire mistake to sup- 
pose that his preferment was delayed on account of his 

The Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, Sir William Erle, 
is ofa good Dorsetshire family, the son of a clergyman. He 
was educated at Winchester, and New College, Oxford. His 
entire career has been successful and roachable ; but his 
best qualities are none of a showy quality. He is a good 
scholar, a speaker, an excellent lawyer, an accomplished 
and agreeable gentleman; yet we should be puzzled to point 
to any particular occasion on which he came out in @ manner, 
to attract extraordinary attention or applause. His plainness 
of manner, also, and a slight touch of provincialism in his 
speech, are apt to hide the genuine refinement of his mind 
from those who do not know him well. When he first joined 
the western circuit, it partook a good deal of the nature of a 
pleasure party; and an amusing anecdote is told of his half 
serious remonstrance with Wilde (Lord Truro), who had no 
taste for the prolonged merriment of the mess-table, or for 
equestrian expeditions to the sea coast.. ; 

“T tell you what it is, Wilde, till you came the circuit, we 
lived a tolerably idle life, like gentlemen; evening consulta- 
tions were mere formal matters, very rapidly got over; and 
when we came into court in the morning, we were all pretty 
nearly on a par, so far as concerned intimate acquaintance 
with our briefs. Now, you have set the example of sitting up 
half the night poring over them; and the rest of us must do 
likewise to keep pace with you.” Wilde also set the example 
of long speeches—a bad habit, which long survived him on 
the scene of his early forsenic victories. " 

Erle was member for the city of Oxford from 1837 to 1841, 
but he made no attempt at parliamentary distinction; and 
when, in 1845, he was appointed to a puisne judgeship in the 
Common Pleas, he was so little appreciated, that there ap- 
peared strong comiments in the leading newspapers on the al- 
leged injustice of preferring him to Mr. (afterwards Baron) 
Platt. He was removed to the Queen’s Bench in 1846, and 
appointed to the dignity he now fills in 1859. He has every 
reason to congratulate himself on his colleagues, and, as re- 
gards authority on law questions, is thought to preside over 
the strongest of,jthe common law courts. 

Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams, especially strong in special 
pleading and real property law, would rarely be found want- 
ing or tripping in any branch of English jurisprudence; and 
his whole soul is in the effective discharge of his duty. Un- 
luckily, an incipient deafaoess threatens to impair his utility as 
a judge of assize; but (as in the case of the late Sir James 
Patteson) the public, if they had a choice in the matter, would 
be extremely ill-advised not to put up with the infirmity. 

Mr. Justice Wills was a pet protégé of Lord Weusleydale, 
which is a sufficient guarantee for his legal acquirements, as 
well as a tolerably sure indication of his quality of mind. Ad- 
mirable ingenuity, combined with an extreme fondness for 
technical distinctions and fine (not always obvious) analogies 
and trains of reasoning, is his furte. He is consequently safer 
in double than in single harness, but a most valuable member 
of a court in all respects. He is by birth an Irishman, a native 
of Cork, and graduated at Trinity College, Dublin. 
~To come to the Exchequer.—The Chief Baron, Sir Frederic 
Pollock, would hold a very high place amongst the intellec- 
tual notabilities of bis time, even had he never adopted law as 
his profession. His mind is undoubtedly one of extraordi- 
nary grasp, vigour, and versatility ; and if he had stuck to ma- 
thematics or mechanics, he might now bein the same cate- 
gory with the Herschels, Aireys, de Morgans, and Babbages. 
We allude not merely to the senior wranglership, which was 
his starting point, but to the manner in which he grapples 
with the scientific questions which came beforehim. “No 
man,” writes Lord Brougham, “ can doubt that a familiar ac- 
quaintance with mathematical principles, mathematical me- 
thods of demonstration, and the doctrines of mechanical and 
chemical science, is of unspeakable importance to the practi- 
cal lawyer.” The Chief Baron’s general acquirements, too, 
are varied and extensive, and his argumentative powers are of 
the highest order when he is sufficiently warmed and stimu- 
lated to put them forth. It must be admitted, however, that 
his mind is subject to fits of sluggishness, or demands inter- 
vals of repose; for his business at the bar was sometimes dis- 
charged in a perfunctory manner, and he is rather unduly 
prone to talk himself into the subject, as it were, by a running 
colloquy with counsel from the bench. As one example 
among many, we may refer to that which must be fresh in 
the memory of our reaiers, the argument in the Alevandra 
case, in which he maintained his ground against a formidable 
antagonist, Sir Roundell Palmer, without the semblance of an 
appeal for forbearance on the score of his elevated position 
or his age. His easy disposition, habitual good temper, and 
considerate kindness, are well known. 

When a “ fine old man” was mentioned in Swift’s presence, 
he broke out angrily : ‘ There is no such thing; if his head.or 
heart had been worth anything they would have worn him 
out'long ago.” Sir Frederic Pullock, born in 1783, must bs 
admitted to form an exception to the rule. He was elected a 
member of the House of Commons in 1831, and was Attorney- 
General in Sir Robert Peel’s short administration in 1834. He 
came in aoe with his party in 1841, and was made Chief Ba- 
ron in 18 Although he never acquired fame as a parlia- 
mentary orator, he frequently spoke with effect, and his duties 
as law Officer of the Crown were discharged with ability and 


conscieutiousness. 
In the course of the self-same ment in the Alevandra 
e, Sir Roundell Palmer, 


same category are the names of Le Blanc, Laurence, Hullock, 
Bayley, Dampier, Blackstone, Holroyd, Littledale, Patteson, 
Parke (Lord Wensleydale), Alderson, Maule, &.,&:. We 
must, therefore, not be suspected of undervaluing the weight 
and influence of their successors in the same rank, now on the 
bench, because space forbids an individual and detailed ac- 
count or appreciation of them. 

Mr. Justice Crompton won his way as a hard-working 
junior, and never aspired to silk. He had been a special 
pleader of no mean distinction, and whilst on the northern 
circuit was largely employed in commercial cases of import- 
ance. In addition to his repute as a good general lawyer, his 
authority stands deservedly high in those branches of law in 
which his forensic practice principally lay. His judgments 
are marked by clearness and candour; his demeanour is un- 
assuming, and his address conciliating. bine > an Enaglish- 
man by birth, he was educated at Trinity College, Dublin. 

Mr. Justice Blackman is probably the most deep-read law- 
yer in his court ; and he has thoroughly digested what he has 
read. He is also endowed with a strong logical faculty, in- 
tensely Scotch, which enables him to kait his premises and 
conclusions together with rare firmness and tenacity. Where 
he fails isin manner. There is not a particle of arrogance 
or assumption in his character; and yet, not long ago he 
managed to get into a very disagreeable difference with the 
sheriff and county magistrates at an assize town, and made 
the public think him wrong when most probably he was sub- 
stantially in the right. He was educated at Eton, and Trinity 
Col'ege, Cambridge; where he took a creditable degree in 
mathematics. His friends thought highly of him ; and he was 
enrolled a member of the club or society called “The Apos- 
tles,” which boasts of having worked wonders in the domains 
of thought and imagination. It may lay claim toa man of 
genius or two, and several men of talent, as having belonged 
to the fraternity ; but as regards national thought or progress, 
its annals might be cut out of the intellectual history of Eng- 
land without being missed. 

Mr. Justice Mellor is turning out a fair average judge, al- 
though he had no marked or recognize qualifications for the 
preferment. He was a serjeant-at-law in tolerable practice, a 
member of Parliament, and highly respected by his friends. 

’ He is admitted to possess sense, patience, and impartiality. 

Mr. Justice Shee, along with a fair reputation us a lawyer, 

brings elements of strength and confidence which are rarer 


case to which allusion has been m 
having to quote a Latin authority, sarcastically said that he 
would translate it ‘for the benefit of the court,—much as a 
young member fresh from college might offer to translate for 
the benefit of the country gentlemen. As the learned Attor- 
ney-General could not mean this as a hit at the Chief Baron, 
it was thought to aim at the puisne barons, only one of whom 
(Baron Pigott) had enjoyed the advantage of a university edu 

cation. hether they were strong in Horace or Juvenal may 
be doubted, but we should give them credit for being able to 
construe the Latin of the law books; and, at all events, they 

between them most other judicial requisites. 

Baron Bramwell showed by his judgment in this very case 
that he wivlded a strong, broad intellect, well saturated with 
jurisprudential lore, His education was private; and he is 
one of the best specimens of the hard-headed energetic man of 
busiaess who has forced his way without much general culti- 
vation or refinement. 

Baron Channell (although not quite up to the mark on this 
cocampe) © commonly distinguished by the neatness and luci- 
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Baron Martin (son in law of the Ohief Baron) is at home in 
the learning of the reports, possesses an extraordinary famili- 
pies po aoe! branch of practice, knows more of the world 
than most of his colleagues, and is a quick-witted, hard head- 
ed, clever man to boot. His speciality is a sporting cause. 
Unluckily (or cage «eon are not enough of them to make it 
worth a judge's while to become a member of the Jockey 
Club or a frequenter of Tattersall’s. Lord Tenterden put a 
cruel damper on this sort of litigation (already discountenan- 
ced by Lord Ellenborough) by refusing to try an action for 
the amornt of a wager upon a dog-fight which had not come 
off. “We, my lord,” said the counsel for the plaintiff 
(Brougham), “ were minded that the dogs should fight.” 
“Then I,” replied the Chief Justice, “am minded to hear no 
more of it! Call the nexc cause.” 
Baron Pigott has not been lon 
justify an estimate of his judi 
under a temporary disadvantage from having been preferred 
to Mr. Justice Shee. So many average lawyers and adyo- 
cates, of whom people thought little or not at all, have turned 
out well as judges, that. we gladly refrain from anticipatifig 
conclusions. He is a gentleman by birth, a uate of the 
University of Oxford, had a fair practice, and was member 
for Reading. 

Walk into a nisi prius court, and you will find it crowded 
with an eager audience, watching and criticising every ges- 
ture of the counsel and thejudge. Walk into acourt of equity, 
aud, nire een times out of twenty, you will find no audience 
besides the solicitors and their clerks, with, occasionally, the 
parties to the suit. The public, therefore, neither have nor 
care to have a body image or impress of a lord justice, a vice- 
chancellor, or a master of the rolls, even when he bears the 
honoured name of Romilly. At the first view, too, there 
seems no marked difference between them. They are all 
diligent, conscientious, painstaking men, more or less learned, 
fully equal to their work—fortemque Gyam fortemque Clo- 
anthum. But we cannot pass over the distinguished holder 
of the great seal, the Right Hon. Richard Bethell, Lord West- 
bury, who exercises, and is long likely to exercise, a predomi- 
nant influence over the character and prospects of the profes- 
sion. He is not only the grand dispenser of its honours, he 
isa law reformer—fearless, enlightened, and fur-seeing—who 
has done more to accelerate its purification and remove its 
practial abuses than any man living, except Lord Brougham. 
He gave the first impulse to the slowly-reviving inns of court; 
and it is not his fault that any one may obtain the degree of 
barrister, with its rank and privil< ges, without any examina- 
tion as to elu:ational fitness, or any positive an | satisfactory 
test of conduct and character. 

Richard Bethell is a native of Wilts, and the son of a 
physician. He was admitted of Wadham College, Oxford, in 
1814, and took a“ double first” in 1818. He resided in the 
University as private tutor till he obtained a fellowship; 
svon after which, having already entered at the Middle 
Temple, he began in earnest the study of the law. He was 
called to the bar in 1823, and received a silk gown in 1840, 
His superiority, when his pretensions had been fully tested; 
was so manifest as to prove in some sence a disadvin'age to him. 
He had too much of bis own way, especially in the court of 
the Vice-Chancellor Shadwell, in which his chief practice lay 
for a period. This judge’s bearing towards him was doubt- 
less a good deal owing to the assistance derived from his argu- 
ments ; but still it was a subject of complaint amongst com- 
petitors, and calculated to operate injuriously on the very 
object of favour. In other courts—including the House of 
Commons, and even in the House of Lords, the most august 
assembly in the land, the habit of undervaluing or domineer- 
ing over opponents clung to him. 

“The honourable member has promised to turn it over 
in what he is pleased to call his mind.” “The honourable 

entleman has treated a subject of which he knows nothing, 
in a temper.of mind which would incapacita'e him from treat- 
ing effectively one of which he knew much.” These are ex- 
amples of the amenities with which he rather amused than 
irritated the Lower House; but the more decorous lords were 
both shocked and scandalized when, in adebate on the Salmon 
Fishery Bull, he charged a numerous band of hereditary legis- 
lators, including cabinet ministers and ex-chancellors, with 
doctrines subversive of the most sacred right of property. 
He utters these things in a clear, evenly-balanced, bland 
tone of voice, without the smallest symptom of anger ; and he 
has really very little gall in his disposition ; but they are not 
the less irritating on thataccount. The prolonged cheer with 
which Lord Cranworth’s rebuke was received on both sides 
would have daunted or quelled most men, but it left Lord 
Westbury apparently unabashed, although not, perhaps, 
eventually unimproved. 

It is curious that the career of Thurlow was marked by a 
similar episode. He had spoken too often an‘ too arrogantly, 
when the Duke of Grafton, taking advantage of his tempora- 
ry uupopularity, tauated him with his humble birth and the 
recent date of |.is peerage. What followed is related by Mr. 
Charles Butler in his Reminiscences. Thurlow rose from the 
woolsack, and advanced slowly tu the place from which the 
Chancellor usually addresses the House. “I am amazed,” he 
said, in a low tone of voice, “at the attack the noble 
duke has made upon me. My Lords,” considerably rais- 
ing his voice, ““I am amazed at his grace’s speech. 
The noble duke cannot look before him, behind him, 
or on either side of him, without seeing some noble peer who 
owes his seat in this House to his honourable exertions in the 
profession to which I belong. Dves he not feel that it is as 
honourable to owe it to these as to being the accident of an acci- 
dent? To all these noble lords the language of the noble 
duke is as applicable and as insulting as it isto myself. But 
I don’t fear to meet it single and alone. No one venerates the 
peerage more than I do; but, my lords, I must say the peer- 
age solicited me, not I the pesrage. Nay, more, I can say 
and will say that, as a peer of Parliament, as speaker of this 
right honourable House, as keeper of the great seal, as guard- 
ian of his Majesty’s conscience, as Lord High Chancellor of 
Enogland ; nay, even in that character alone in which the no- 
ble duke would think it an affrout, to be considered, sa man 
—I am at this moment as respectable, I beg leave to add, [ 
am at this moment as much respected, as the proudest peer [ 
now look down upon.” 

Mr. Butler says that the effect of this speech, both within 
and without the walls of Parliament, was prodigious. It gave 
Thurlow ao ascendancy in the House which no chancellor 
had ever It invested him in public opinion witha 
character of indepeadence and honour (very ill-merited,’ by 
the way); and this, though he was ever upon the unpopular 
side in pulitics, made him always populer with the people. 
Lord Westbury did not redeem himself by a blow opportuue- 
ly and happily struck, but he has amp!y redeemed uimself by 
his labours in jurisprudence and legislativa, by the proved 
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met a firm lofty pole to which some of its detaining ropes 

4 been attached, and this pole was bent ceaking on to the 
roof of a theatrical Swiss Cottage, which broke in like a piece 
‘of ornamental pastry. Fora seconds the balloon seemed 
to return to the Gardens, and to descend towards the grass, 
while the stokers. were seen Nerately throwing. small 
trusees of com straw into the mouth of the furnace. 
M. ‘Godard raved through his- trumpet, and the excitement 
caused several ladies to faint, and a. large portion of 
the crowd to rush panic-stricken towards the hotel. Iu less 
than a minute, however, the “ Eagle” had regained her buoy- 


"Gab of M. Godard’s companions-gives the following account 
of the v :—“ Let the reader imagine that he has been 
ofan express train; let him then con- 
ceive that this en with the fire roaring in the furnace, has 
suddenly leapt into the air, and he will get some faint notion 
of the situation. There was not much wind, and the ballcon, 
slowly rising, took its course to the south-eastward of London. 
At times, it seemed — becalmed, and during these interval 
of quiet, those who looked out over the panorama of London 
owned that the sight was well worth the risk. The.red light 
ared out and was seen afar; the heat was almost painful, 
t neither amongst Englishmen nor Frenchmen was a 
murmur heard as steadily, one after one, the trusses of straw 
were passed into the fire. At no time did the balloon ascend 
much above half a mile, and at no time did that ugly roaring 
crackling clamour cease ; but M. Godard was bland and brave ; 
his fellow-countrymen were courteous and courageous, and the 
Englishmen held their tongues. At length, after crossing and 
re-crossing the river, it was determined to descend. Three 
times already had the balloon over the Thames, and 
when it was resolved to alight, M. Godard was over the Isle of 
Dogs. He had fixed his eye, however, upon the East Greenwich 
marches, 88-an open space In which the descent could be safe- 
ly attempted. Very nicely and skilfully calculated were his 
mapceuvres. Traversing the Thames at an exceedingly low 
elevation, the balloon just grounded upon the shore, within a 
dozen yards of the water. Distinctly to understand the fierce 
excitement of the next three minutes, it should be borne in 
mind that the fire was still roaring merrily away; that the 
machinery, so admirable for its special purposes, would have 
caused sad havog had there been anything like a general 
upset; and at this particular moment six men could 
exert very little control over a balloon capable of contain 460,- 
000 cubic feet of air. Touching the shore, the balloon tore 
away, the big canvas flapping, the bright fire burning: whilst 
right in front rose a stone embankment. The shocks were 
rough, and had the travellers been novices in this particular 
method of locomotion, we might now have some awkward 
casualties to relate. I ust before each bump, however, the 
men made little leap, an@ thus baulked its force, as a cricketer 
to catch a ball draws back his haad instead of protruding it. 
Btill, with all these precautions, it wasa nasty drive; it oc- 
cupied perbaps a minute—it seemed half an hour—and there 
Was a strong inclination to cheer when the threatening stones 
were Prove On now into a potato field; another rise; a 
wild tendency to leap at a chimney; a strong ‘exhibition’ of 
restraint in the shape ofa hundred sensible Englishmen tug- 
ging away at the ropes, and obeying the orders that were given 
—and the whole thing was over.”— London paper, July a5. 
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THE OVERLAND ROUTE TO THE PACIFIC. 


The irresistible tide of events is forcing the question of a di- 
rect communication between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
upon public attention, and the consideration of both the im- 
perial and Canadian Governments. It is well that this subject 
should at once be looked fairly in the face; and po litile cre- 
dit is due to Colonel Synge for the efforts he is making to elu 
rig what at first appears to be an extremely difficult pro- 

em. 

This gentleman, whose reputation as an engineer and 
whose peng: acquaintance with North America entitle him 
to speak with authority, read a paper before the North Ame- 
rican Association the other evening, which must have consi- 
derably surprise:! those who have been wont to regard the 
Hudson’s Bay territory as a barren wilderness, and to consider 
the obstacles to an overland route which exist between the 
northern extremity of Lake Superior and Fort Garry, as all 
but insuperable. Col. By 0ge asa geographer, takes a large 
view of this question. He calls attention to the fact that the 

River settlement occupies the central position of the 
continent; and that it is by far the nearest rovte to the Pa- 
cific, and mie! preferable to a journey over the arid de- 
seris of the United States. For these reasons he thinks that 
the Red River route is the one which nature bas provided for 
the use of the world, and that the time will soon come when 
its superiority over every other will be universally recognised. 
A connection between Canada and British Columbia has be- 
come an absolute necessity; and for imperial purposes it is 
essential that the monstrously circuitous route by Panama or 
Cape Horn should be abandoned as speedily as ible. 80 
much has been said about the granite rocks, sy rtages, 
and the swamps of the yg lying between the Canadian 
frontier and the Lake of the Wood, tnat it is gratifying to be 
assured by Colonel Synge that infinitely greater engineering 
difficulties have been overcome in the presidency of Bombay, 
and in other parts of the world, The peculiar advantage of 
this line of communication is that it is greatly facilitated by 
the number of lakes and streams, which, while they are con- 
nected with great rivers and inland seas north and south, 
and thereby establish a natural relation with all parts of the 
continent, yet pursue a westerly course, and a!l but unite the 
two oceans by a silvery thr Col. Synge points out that 
the river Saskatchewan, which derives its source from the 
Very foot of the Rocky Mountains, and flows into Lake Win- 
Lee many hundreds of miles in the interior of Rupert’s 
Lanc , is at the present moment quite navigable, with the ex- 
ception of one or two impediments, which could easily be re- 
moved, and one of which, a somewhat precipitous full in the 
river, the Indian voyager even now defies by the skilful man- 
agement of his canoe. More formidable obstacles no doubt exist 
On the other side of the country, but it_is a great thing to have 

miles of all but uninterrupted navigation. With regard to 
the communication between Nepigon Bay, Lake Superior, 
and Fort Garry, it is enough to say tat, if this route be adopt- 
€0, 230 miles of it will be by road and 273 by water—a work 
Which would have given no trouble to the old Romans, and 
Which, therefore, we should deal with in the spirit of our 
great predecessors in the art of colonisation. 

Taking for a moment the peculiarly Canadian view of the 
Toren? Se eee fun. Ovl. one that the distance from 

0 ore Garry by the projected line is 1050 miles, 
Whereas the distance which has now to be traversed in the 
Journey via Detrout, Haven, Milwaukie, La 


infinite blesuing ‘to the Red River country, and at the same 
time give to Canada a new and profitable market, while the 
growth of commerce and the progress of settlement would 


aa the cost of the new 
complete, what would be the saving to Europe in the distance 
between this country and the Asiatic and Australian shores? 
Canton is now distant 10,00) miles, while cia British North 
America it would be =e miles. Sydney is now 12,000 
miles from Great Britain, whereas by this route the journey 
would be diminished to 7200.miles...To put the fact in a 
still more form, the mails to or from our Austra- 
lian colonies would arrive in ten days less time. So that 
in point of fact the entire British nation, as well as millions 
of our continental neighbours, have an enormous interest in 
the construction of a highway between the twooceans. It may 
be thought that the Mountains stand in the way, but 
there are at least two easily accessible. passes, one of which is 
so gradual in its ascent that not long ago 146 emigrants, ac- 
companied by 180 oxen and 70 horses, went right across, thus 
proving that even this mountain range has in parts given up 
some of its precipitous character that the great interests of 
civilisation may not suffer from the existence of an impassa- 
ble physical harrier. l. Synge has paid great attention to 
the resources of the country. haps in somewhat e: te 
rated language, but certainly with a fair amount of truth, he 
avers that a connected line of gold deposits extends from 
Nova Scotia to Vancouver Island. He alluded in terms ot 
just admiration to the vast fisheries of the Athabasca and the 
Mackenzie Rivers, and to the mines of coal, ores, and salt which 
are known to exist in various parts of the territory. Heshowed 
how completely it was intersected by navigable rivers, one of 
which the Mackenzie, is 1800 miles in length, while another 
(the Peace’ flows for 600 miles. He contended that the agri- 
cultural fertility of the country rivalled that of any other part 
of the continent, as a proof of which he mentioned that 
melons grow at Red River, and that while Minnesota yields 
only twenty bushels of wheat to the acre, the soil of the 
sean seitlement often returns forty bushels per acre to the 
armer. 

Col. Synge truly remarked that the want of the country is 
a settled government—a power thatcan givea title to the land, 
and afford that protection to life and property without which 
emigration will never be attracted to these distant solitudes. 
It is known that, with the sanction of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, the Imperial Government have — proposed to 
Canada that she should undertake this work as far as the 
colonisable regions of the Red River and the Saskatchewan 
are concern Col. Synge believes that the Canadian 
Government will decline the responsibility, and thinks 
that if proper institutions are establisbed in the country, and 
the needful amount of co-operation is afforded by the Imperial 
authorities, the work will be best performed by the Red 
River people themselves. That population has nobly offered 
to do its part in constructing a road towards Canada, and we 
have faith that the latter province, now that a way of escape 
from her owa sectional troubles has been discovered, will con- 
tribute her share of labour and money towards the accomplish- 


ment of this great enterprise, Speculation is idle; but this 
much is certain, that Great Britain, Canada, British Columbia, 
and even our Australian Colonies, have each aspeciul interest 
in carrying out, without delay, some complete sad well.con- 
ning up such an overland route across 


sidered plan for o 
the continent as Col. Synge advocates.—Ditio. 
——_e——_—_———— 


QUEM DETS VULT PERDERE. 


Frobably there is not one Dane in ten who does not 
hold that his country has been scandalously deserted by 
England, and that its present misfortunes are chiefly due 
to the vacillations of English statesmen. The irials to 
which Denmark is now subjected excuse any irritation, and 
the disposition of the Germans to treat recent events 
as a victory over us encourages thvir adversaries to look 
upon this country as an ally who has given them evil 
counsel, and ‘hen left them toruin. But when after a time 


the whole negotiation shall becalmly cousidered it will appear, 


we feel assured, with a very different aspect. At present we 
are in the midst of accusations and recriminations ; the voice 
of our own native Opposition is scarcely 
France are still busy with their caricatures; and it is of little 
use to argue with Danes or others on matters with respect 
to which they have reached a foregone conclusion. But, in 
justice not only to ourselves, but to those other neutral 
Powers which, though shrinking from war, still endeavoured 
to shield Denmark from the worst consequences of the quarrel, 
it must be pointed out how much more unfortunate has been 
the position of the Copenhagen Government since it has 
chosen to stand alone, and to face its adversarjes without the 
advice or the support of friendly Powers, 

It is only a few weeks since the Conference of London was 
sitting, and the British Ministry was erm | to content the 
German Powers with a part of Schleswig. Much had been 
givea up, it is true, but even at this late period much might 
have been saved. - The Danes, indeed, ought not to have had 
any expectation of a warlike interferecce. They knew well 
that France and Russia would not draw the sword for them, 
and they might reasonably have come to the same conclusion 
as M. von Bismark or Count Rechberg, that England was not 
likely to stir inthe matter. They were told as much, in fact, 
by the chief organs of English opinion, and cannot fairly 
complain that at any time while the Conference was sitting 
they had reason to believe that they would be supported by 
British arms should it prove unsuccessful. This, then, way 
their position. They had seen the Duchies overrun by Ger- 
man troops almost without resistance; Holstein had been oc- 
cupied by the troops of the Federation, Schleswig had been 
conquered by the Austro-Prussians; the B seis of Duppel 
had been captured with great loss to the ish army of men 
and military reputation; Alsen was, as was afierwards 
shown, defended vnly by a few thousand troops incapable of 
standing for a day against the German armies; Jutiand had 
been invaded, the chief towns taken and subjected to cruel 
and increasing military requisitions, and even the great Da- 
nish islands were not secure. Austria was bringing a power- 
fal fleet into the Danish waters, and no one could doubt that 
the litle Danish navy would be as much overmatched as the 
army had been. ln short, Denmark stvod befure the world 
thoroughly beaten; not dishonourably, it is true, or by other 
means than the overwhelming strength and — wiiitary 
organization of the enemy, but still beaten. No one looking 
at the situation of the belligerents could doubt that, if left un- 
assisted, the Danes must undergo all that the German Powers 
chose to inflict, and there was not'the smallest hupe of assis- 
tance, The neutral Powers of the Continent had let 





it to be well understood that would not  inter- 
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single blow. Alsen was taken by surprise on the very 
after the renewal of hostilities, and the strip of country at the 
extreme north of Jutland, the last piece of continental terri- 


hushed ; the wits of 
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ad doubts at the el % nal rope was cut | Paul, and Georgetown, is 169¢ s, making a difference in | England would not depart from her usual policy. Yet 
La eegstal), ball ao cast tine rmeumeat rolled | vont of Geasds ot Gis tee a meting which would be an|this weak and almost powerless Stale, with the’ two 
Tose towards the east of the Gardens, Here 


of the enemy, with Jutland invaded, and 


Duchies ia 

with Alsen and even Fanen threatened, was, even in the lutest 
days of the Conference, by no means driven to extremities by 
the enemy. 

had been accepted 
for the whole of 
Alsen to the Danes. 
though much further north than was acceptable to Denmark, 
or than seemed just to England, was yet many miles south of 
the Jutland frontier. Atthe same time, Baron Beus' 


. Througk the influence of England a compromise 
yy Austria and Prussia” They did not ask 
hleswig; they were disposed to leave 
They proposed a boundary line which, 


just proposed 


his plan of dividing the country into zones, for the purpose of 
tes its opinions and nationalit 
even 
shrank from tearing awuy from Denmark all the territory in 
dispute without 
moderation enjoined by 
to compromise was undoubtedly caused by the presence of the 
neutral Plenipotentiaries at the Conference. 
not even to the most peaceful of her great neighbours assume 
the overbearing manner which she has since shown towards 
Denmark. But at the Conference this s 
been entirely lost upon the Copenhagen 
of recognizing that any moderation shown by the allies was 
due to the influence of the nentrals, King Christian’s Cabinet 
appears to have been full of the belief that it had only to break 
free from the trammels of negotiation, and that then in some 
way the issue would be successful. The Danes had,probably, | 
all heard and read that fortuae favours the bold, that war is 
sometimes safer than peace, that help comes from quarters 


All this indicated that 


the hour of complete mill Ty success the Germans 


to treaties or prescription, or the 
Euro usages. This willingness 


many could 


tacle seems to have 
vernment. Instead 


whence it is little expected, and so on through all the pro- 


verbial incentives to rashness, They counted, we fancy, very 
much on Her Majesty’s Opposition, and believed that if they 
defied their enemy, and stood manfully in the breach, an out- 
burst of 


pular feeling here might compel the Government 


to side with them or resign. At all events, their anxiety to be 
rid of the Conference was one of the chief causes of its failure. 
It was they who at the last refused to negotiate further, and 
the ending of the discussions was looked upon by them as a 
relief from something which kept them spell-bound, and pre- 


vented them from saving their country by their own exertions, 


or the help of their friends. 


How grievously have they been mistaken! In the war 
which they have renewed they have been unable to pay a 
ay 


tory remaining to them, was overrun with equal ease, In 
fact, their army had been ruined long before the Conference 
came toan end. It did not survive the defeat of Duppel, and has 
been quite incapable of opposing the Germans at any point. 
Now at last have come the conditions of This peace, 
be it said, has now been sued for, ins of being received 
unbidden through the intervention of neutral Powers, as it 
would have been at the Conference. The very armistice 
ranted by the German Powers has been at the application of 
mark, which a few weeks ago thought fit to resist the en- 
.reaties of all Europe on the same point. But the peace now 
it bas come is far less favourable than what England could 
have procured even as late as June. The King of Denmark 
cedes his rights to Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg. Even 
should Jutland be restored at the conclusion of peace, the po- 
sition of the Monarchy will be most uafuritunate. A Dunish 
population subject to Germany will be at the very doors of 
the Jutlanders, There will be no portion of Schleswig left to 
the kingdom to be a barrier between the Germans and the 
purely Danish territory, but Jutland will be exposed, unpro- 
tected, to all the influences which a frontier German province 
cun bring upon it. When to this it is added that by accept- 
ing what was offered at the Conference the Danes might have 
escaped the defeat of both army and navy at Alsen, might 
have prevented the destruction of the railway in Julland and 
the exbausting contributions to which that province has been 
subject, there are reasons enough to make them regret the in- 
caution with which they plunged for a second time into war. 
—Times, August 8. 
—_———»—_—_—_ 


PEACE; HARD TERMS. 


The preliminaries of peace were signed at Vienna on Mon- 
day, the 1st August, by the Plenipotentiaries of Austria, Prus- 
sia, and Deomark. he terms as far as Denmark is con- 
cerned are simple, She cedes Holstein, Lauenburg, Schles- 
wig, and such districts of Jutland as are geographically within 
Schleswig, unconditionally to her conquerors, and, as we 
have shown elsewhere, ceases to exist as a Power. No in- 
demaity is demanded, but it is believed that half the fleet 
will be surrendered to the Duchies, and certain that they 
will be called on to pay the expenses of their own liberation. 
The armistice has been extended, and it is believed that peace 
will be concluded and ratified in about a month, the delay 
being necessary to settle certain details. Denmark expressly 
renounces apy right to interfere in the future disposal of the 
Duchies, which are left absolutely in the hands of the two 
monarchies, the Diet being apparently neither represented nor 
named. The treaty will leave Denmark in possession of 


Zealand, Fanees¢ utland, and their neighbouring islands, con- 


taining some 12,000 square miles and 1,400,000 peuple, of 
Iceland, of the Faroe Islands, and of three little colonies in 


the West Indies, all of which will probably, like the Indian 


ssions vf Denmark, be sold tor money. France wants 
celand in particular as a whaling station. 
The disposal of the Duchies has not yet been determined. 


The Saxon Government has announced that the next outrage 


on the Federal troops will be resisted by the bayone:; but it 
is rumoured that the Liberals of Germany have struck up 


some kind of alliance with Herr von Bismark. He is to seize 


the Duchies and Hanover, with perhaps some other smaller 
States, and they are, as they hope, to avail themselves of that 
approach to an united Germany. Itis con-idered certain that 
he neither can nor will rest quiet, as peace implies the re- 


newed activity of the Prussian Chamber, The prevalent feel- 


ing of Garmang is not badly expressed in a Viennese bon mot, 
ermany ruled from Vienna, and we have our 
wish, for Herr von Bismark is here.” —Spectator, August 6. 


’ 
—_—.——_— 


THE ENGLISH IN CHINA. 


The part of a soldier of fortune is in these daya very 
difficult to play with honour. Even in times more addicted 
to admiration of brute courage and more tolerant of the greed 
of plunder, the Free Lances and the Uonquistadores were apt 
to degenerate into mere vulgar ruffians and to be abhorred as 
scourges Of mankind. They lack the noble cause, and the 
motive of patriotism, and the obligatiun of duty, which alone 
can give respectability to deeds of bloodshed. What Voltaire 
calls ‘Tart d égorger. prochain” is not to be encouraged 


son 
t under severe limitations, and it is a salu horror 
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readiness Of resource, his adaptation of means to ends, his 
contriving generally to do the right thing at the right time 
and in the right way. He knew that, in passing Fort Mor- 
gan, his heavy shot might do little damage, while the rejoin- 
der might sink some of his ships. He therefore plied the 

of the Fort, at short range, with grape and canister, 
and so rendered it impossible for them to work their guns. 
He knew that, when ships essay a narrow passage in single 
file, if one be disabled disorder and disaster may ensue; 80 he 
lashed his vessels together in pairs, one protected by the other, 
and enabled probably under all circumstances to pull through. 
He knew how smoke hangs about the decks during action, and 
go conceived the original idea of giving his orders from the 
maintop. In short, there was throughout all this service, the 
impress of a thoughtful, skilful, earnest, and energetic seaman, 
with indomitable courage and brains in proportion. 

We predicted long ago in these columns that the white men, 
who had set the emancipation of the negro before themselves 
as a paramount moral duty, would, as the first fruits of Cuf- 
fee’s freedom, compel him to do the white mar’s fighting. So 
it has come about, plainly and on grand scale. General 
Banks, U.S., in Louisiana, has impressed into the ranks all the 
male coloured race between the ages ot 18 and 45. We should 


like to know Cuffee’s opinion of the beneficent gift of freedom ; 


still more, what Cuffee’s wife and children think of it." As for 
Boston, we presume it will quietly chuckle over this excellent 
mode of, making the black race pay its huge debt to philan- 
thropy, just as it boasts of its neat violation of the laws regu- 
lating neutral relations, in its recent avowed enlistments 
of recruits in Europe, to save itself from the perils of the 
Draft. 

But why should we dwell thus lengthily upon items and 
episodes of the war, when the very air around us is impreg- 
nated with whispers of peace? You must have heard them 
on every breeze. We are told that the people on either side 
are weary of the war. Amateur diplomatists at Niagara and 
at Richmond have been essaying their clumsy hands at peace- 
making—some panting for notoriety, some deep in electioneer- 


ing mancuvres. Men’s wishes point that way, doubtless, 
save those perhaps of a legiun or so of army contractors. Yet, 


bearing witness to all this disposition on the part of the prin- 
cipals, and with the most earnest desire on our own part to 
see this desirable end accomplished, we cannot honestly say 
that our hopes keep pace with our longings. It may be that 
we lack information; it may be that we lack judgment—but 
we cannot perceive any indications that the great and terrible 
conflict draws to a close. The alternative remains, so far as 
‘we can comprehend the state of the public mind, just precisely 
what it was, a year ago. We see no prospect of the South 
waiving its claim to Independence; none of the. “North con- 
senting to separation. Between the twois a gulf, which no man 
yet has been able to bridge. What the Draft and Taxation 
and the great and growing burden of a National Debt may 
bring about, we cannot pretend to foretell; but so long as 
Northern men delude themselves with the notion that two dis- 
tinct Republics must of necessity be mortal foes, and still fur- 
ther cherish the ridiculous idea that they are battling for hu- 
manity at large—why, they will fight, bleed, pay, suffer, and 
drift onwards still to the loss of all that is valuable in their 
institutions. 





A New Scourge of the Seas. 


Scarcely has the Alabama gone to the bottom and the Florida 
ceased for awhile to head sensational telegrams in the daily 
papers, when another Southern cruiser appears upon the 
coast. Since we last wrote, the Tallahassee, a Confederate 
armed steamer of about 1,000 tons, has been playing havoc 
with American shipping. Yesterday week she began her 
depredations, within 30 miles of Sandy Hook. On Thursday 
last she was coaling at Halifax, N.S. During the intermediate 
cruise, she has destroyed probably fifty or sixty sail, large and 
small, bonding in two or three instances, but for the most part 
scuttling and burning. By captains, crews, and passengers, 
sent ashore, we learn some interesting particulars; nor do their 
accounts differ much on main points. The vessel was a 
London-built blockade-runner, very fast, and with double 
screws. She was fitted as a privateer at Wilmington, whence 
she ran out, a few days before commencing depredations, She 
iscommanded by a Captain John Taylor Wood, C. 8S. N. 
Her chief engineer is a Boston man. Her crew is mainly 
made up of volunteer soldiers. Such at least is the informa- 
tion given by those who had the best opportunity of judging, 
while detained as prisoners on board, and in none of whose 
numerous published statements do we see any reference 
made to the crew’s nationality. 

On the first day of the raid, the Tallahassee captured the 
James Funk, a fast-sailing pilot boat, which she armed and 
converted into a tender.. To molest a pilot is generally consi- 
dered an offence against humanity. Captain Wood also be- 
haved with culpable cruelty, in crowding a large number of 
Passengers, taken from a packet ship, on board a disabled and 
not seaworthy bark , the weather, however, being fine and the 
distance from this port not being great. Apart from this act, the 
Poor fellows who have been taken speak highly of the kind 
treatment they received. 

t this new scourge of the seas undoubtedly was construct- 
ed in the Thames; for it isa deplorable fact that the ship- 
builders and steam-engine makers of that river, as of the Mersey 
and the Clyde, have acquired a wide-world reputation for ex- 
cellence. And so the craft coming off these very popular 
stocks, it is quite in keeping with the logic and truthfulness of 
such journals as the Evening Post, that they should begin 
snother series of anti-English clamours. The journal named 


& 
THE ALBION... 
—alternately edited, we might suppose, by a philosopher from 
revolutionary 


Arcady, and by a malignant of the.old French : 
stamp—heads its editorial announcement of-the new 
comer, “The British Neutral Service Again;” and 


proceeds to express a hope “that the mercbants 
and shipowners of Great Britain will keep their temper when, 
the next time their government goes to war with some 
European nation, they find their ships captured by neutral 
American steamers.” Considering the amount of learned 
argument bestowed from time to time by the Post upon proy- 
ing that England’s course in all this matter has been contra- 
ry to the law of nations, and to adjudicature universally re- 
cognized as sound, and in view of the repeated assurance of 
the Post that Great Britain will be called upon and com- 
pelled to pay all damages incurred, we must confess that this 
sublime indifference to all its own reasonings is irresistibly 
ludicrous. Our ships will be “captured by neutral Ame- 
rican steamers,” will they? Then the mingled passion and 
morality of our neighbour might be put into few words 
thus: “You are a scoundrel; I'll swinge you terribly at 
law for all this ; but when I get a chance, I'll do precisely what 
you are doing.” Seriously, who can speak of war as a just 
teacher of nations, when jonrnalism can junblushingly assume 
so degraded a position ? 

The Times, too, of yesterday speaks of the Tallahassee coal- 
ing at Halifax as “another specimen of British neutrality,” in 
unconscious or wilful forgetfulness that its columns also report 
that the U. 8. steam frigate Niagara has just been coaling at 
Liverpool. “ Ah, but,” say the indignant and infuriated par- 
tisans, “ there is some difference between a national ship and 
a pirate.” WVerytrue; but where lies the precise distinction 
among belligerents? Was Paul Jones a pirate? The ques- 
tion has been repeatedly asked. We have never seen it an- 
swered. 

Again, we have already stated what the best witnesses tes- 
tified as to the crew of this untoward cruiser. Yet it pleased 
some irresponsible telegrammist from Thomastown, Maine, 
in describing his movements, to drop a hint that his men 
were mostly Nova Scotians, when lo! the whole pack 
takes up the cry, and opens upon it full-mouthed. 
His “ Blue-nosed crew” meet us in many a print. The 
Times has it: “ There (at Halifax) her officers and crew, who 
have the fortune—many of them—to hail from the Province 
of Nova Scotia, will be feasted and coddled with prover- 
bial Blue-nose hospitality.” Only start a calumnious sugges- 
tion ; and trust to Zimes and Post for working it up. We must 
nevertheless not part with the former of the two, without 
thanking it for a few words of sound sense on this subject. 
In an editorial yesterday, it frankly admiited that neutral 


as these. Here are the words: “ France and England may 
close their ports against the building and outfit of war 
vessels for the rebel navy, as effectually as our agents abroad 
may desire. But how are these Powers to stop ordinary 
merchantmen from clearing, as the Zallahassee and others 
have cleared in scores almost every week since the war 
broke out? It is manifest that the business of fitting out a 
rebel fleet is transferred from Laird’s yard, at Birkenhead, to 
the only considerable port—thanks to Farragut—now left 
open.” This is the simple truth, and it is put well. 

We are cramped for room, but, being upon a maritime 
theme, we must reproach another neighbour, the Tribune, for 
its impertinence and scandal. In an article, on Monday last, 
upon the combat of the Kearsarge and the Alabama, prompted 
by what it calls an “apparently accurate narrative of the 
engagement,” it pens this impudent passage: “There is no 
misunderstanding on this side the water as to the complicity 
of that vessel (the Deerhound) with the pirate to which she 
served as consort and tender.” Again, speaking of the period 
that elapsed after the challenge was sent until the battle 
was fought, it terms this “ample time for the Deerhound to 
bring over the ‘trained gunners’ from the British Naval 
Reserve, and from H. B. M. practice ship Hacellent.” There is 
an emphatic brief word of three letters, which the Tribune 
continually applies to the statements of its contemporaries 
when it desires to contradict them. We will not sully our 
columns by reproducing it; but we beg the Tribune to 
consider it as applied to both its charge and its insinuation. 


British American Nationality. 


The Hon. Arthur Gordon, Lieutenant Governor of New 
Brunswick, has just returned from a visit to England, and may 
therefore be presumed to speak the language of H. M. Govern- 
ment, when he volunteers an opinion on a subject concerning 
which he might be reticent. When the Canadian visitors were 
at Fredericton, the other day, they were most courteously 
treated at his Excellency’s Levee; and these were among the 
words that fell from his lips: 


“T trust that this visit may not only be productive of pleasure 
to yourselves and of increased goodwill between the inhabitants 
of the sister Provinces of this continent ; but that it will also tend 
to accelerate the arrival of that da:y, when, no aaa kept apart 
by separate interests, no longer divided b conflicting tariffs and 
discordant laws, the people of British North America shall be 
united citizens of one mighty State—strong and great and prospe- 
1ous and contented—free, whilst staunchly loyai—loyal, though 
truly free.” 


Thus while the Imperial authorities speak out plainly, 

and America even, habitually jealous, is disposed to look with 
friendly eye upon a movement for the consolidation of British 
North America, is it for the Colonists. themselves to exhibit 
an approach to moral cowardice, and stand trembling on the 
brink of their great destinies ? * 





fpowers were not to be held responsible in such instances. 
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One of the most tranquil pleasures, possible, to which a virtuous 
mind eam @bandon itself, is the contemplation of the progressive 
developments of a great people, as, like the programme of some 
popular temple of Thespis, they offer a judicious variety of trage 
dy, comedy, melodrama, ballet, spectacle, and burlesque. Events 
thicken as the night glides on. The footlights redden upon 
bloody and fratricidal war, the clash of which is already half- 
drowned in the din of a thundering national debt. Pierrots in 
motley perform a solemn interlude, representing a peace-confer- 
ence upon the verge of a stupendous cataract of real water. There 
is a mad spectacular divertissement, with no end of coryphées all in 
scarlet flaunting, and a long procession of aged and pernicious 
goblins, hoarding away firkins of gold; then a tumultous dance, 
in which Shoddy is crowned King, with a pasteboard sceptre and a 
tinfoil diadem, and now we are going to have an American drama. 
In making this announcement, I am sustained by the authority of 
a “reliable gentleman,” for does not Manager Stuart, ever true to 
the floral images suggested by his position, describe his pleasant 
Winter Garden as a ‘‘ Conservatory of Art,” in which the cultiva- 
tion of an American Drama is going to be a leading feature ? 
Would that I might expatiate upon the possible future of the 
coming American Drama! but the limits allotted to me for these 
rambling remarks forbid the thought. Already, with the stran- 
ger, we have a reputation for American Drama, but it is an equi- 
vocal one at best, for in Europe they refuse to disconnect it with 
the idea of calcined cork. ‘The Afrique,” say they, in their lighter 
momeuts, “‘is the only distinctive national theatre that the Ame- 
ricans can lay claim to. Certainly it combines the lyre of Apollo 
with the riddle of the Sphynx, but then, it is hardly legitimate 
drama.” To oppose this proposition would be uncandid. But,as 
Rome was not built in a day, neither Charleston taken, it would 
be considerate to view the American Drama, also, as a question of 
time. Hitherto the soil of America has not been productive of 
the right sort of material for the work. But they have 
changed all that, now, and an embarras de richesses 
in that respect seems likely to result. Never did the 
nations reel off the stuff for tragedy, if that is not 
the absorbing work of the present hour. Talk of the “wars of 
the Roses” as a nursery for the tragic muse: howjthese old roses 
pale at the juxtaposition of the internecine cactus that has t urst 
into full bloom in our midst! Among the speared and mail-clad 
cacti of to-day, let the American Drama of the future be planted 
with care. It cannot but spring sooner or later into life, unless 
blood with plenty of corn in it be a less potent compost than che- 
mists aver. Go in for the tragedy, first, young propagators of the 
coming American Drama. It may be years ere the mask essays to 
release its grim features, and assume the comic smile. 

American Drama or otherwise, however, Manager Stuart has 
made of his Winter Garden a bright and beautiful thing—a fact 
heartily acknowledged by the very large audience assembled to 
greet the reopening of jt on Thursday evening last. The prevail- 
ing colours of the house, in its new dress, are very pleasing 

the'eye. Palesage-green is the predominant tint, contrasted 
with roseate buff, and picked out with gold. The proscenium, 
painted with Shaksperian character from designs by Mr. John 
Lafarge, is very attractive and rich in colour. The decorations 
and pannels are designed in excellent taste, and to Mr. C. D. 
Gambrill, as I am informed, the general suggestion of them 
is due. New scenery, painted in a light and cheerful style, 
adds its attractions to the coup d’ @il, and the whole sparkles with 
jets of gas far more brilliant than those in which the habitués 
of the Winter Garden have hitherto been accustomed to “ train 
their telescopes.” 

The Manager announces that to comedy, alone, the first eight 
weeks of the present season are to be devoted, and for that pur- 
pose his company, as at present organized, is excellently well 
adapted. Such plays as the ‘“Everybody’s Friend” of Sterling 
Coyne, and Buckstone’s capital farce ‘‘ The Rough Diamond,” are 
ever fresh and welcome, long familiar though they be. In such 
productions as these, it is, that the droll eccentricities of Mr. J. 
8. Clarke appear to the best advantage, aided by the quaint fun 
and sparkle of that excellent actress Mrs. Sedley Brown. And it 
is pleasant to know that we are to have eight weeks of Mrs. 
Chanfrau, in a series of characters to which her sweet grace and 
natural acting lend a charm so fascinating. I note some new 
names in the company—that, for instance, of Miss Mary Carr,— 
but of these it would be hardly judicious to premise much until 
the season has glided a little around in its course. There are other 
things anent this subject which I would gladly jot down, but the 
wild war-whoop of the printer comes hurtling through theair, and 
bids me hold. Yet say I that the opening of the Winter Garden 
was a grand success, and that the appearance of Mr. Robert 
Stoepel upon the orchestral throne was a sight most pleasing 
unto all Winter-gardeners who were there to see, SILEX. 





Hacts and Fancies. 


He is a funny fellow, the person employed in the anti- 
British department of the Hvening Post. He does not do his 
work negligently, it must be owned ; but the mercantile readers 
of that solemn journal mustsurely have laughed to find therein 
this bit of subeditorial wisdom, coming close upon the heels of 
lately published statistics: ‘The present trade between Eng- 
land and France is largely in favour of France. Without the 
trade of the loyal states, England would be almost ruined.” 
Dr. Livingstone was the lion of Lady Palmerston’s 
last assembiy for the season, which took place on the 28rd ult. 

“ We learn,” says the Union,“ than Don Miguel had 
a serious fall a few days back at Brombach. Two of his ribs 








were broken.” Had his neck been broken, the world would 
not have had much cause for regret. The works for the 
restoration of Savoy Chapel have begun. “TI wonder 





where those clouds are going?” sighed Flora, pensively, 
as she pointed with her thin, delicate finger to the 
heavy funereal masses that floated lazily in the sky. “I 
think they are going to thunder!” said her little brother. 
e hope there is no foundation for the rumour that 
Gounod, the composer of “ Faust,” has become insane. —-—— 
The Queen has promised to be present at the inauguration of 
the statue on the North Inch, Perth,in memory of the Prince 








Consort. An ingenious shopkeeper at Vichy has 
adopted as a sign to his establishment. ‘“ The Three Theo- 
logical Virtues,” illusirated by medallions’ representing 
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paper, also of a facetious character, partly 

opinion, and at the price of the former sheet, but with 
an illustration or “cartoon,” to use the language of the con- 
ductors, It will appear once a fortnight.—-————The largest 
casting ever made in Canada has been completed at the found- 
ty of Mr. John Gartshore, Dundas. It consisted of 40,000 lbs. 
weight of fluid iron, converted into an anvil weighing 17} tons. 
aA Hy A agony is over. The Postmaster-General 
postal contract with the Galway Com- 
ts affairs are to be officially wound up. 
baldi’s Liverpool admirers and friends, who determined 
co Ressent Die 9.2neet, Rave BOnGht to, , built in 1854 
by Lord Burghley, at an expense of £1,500. The project ori- 
goated with afew workingmen. ——During the latter 
of July two men, named Violet Jones, of the Fusileer 
uards, and Robert Welch, of Mr. Barker’s exchange office, 
Prescott, made the perilous v: from Prescott to Montreal, 
running all the Rapids, in a skiff 21 feet long and 3} feet beam. 
They had several narrow escapes ; but skill and pluck brought 
them safely through. The Rapids were shot, stern first, so 
that a better hold might be obtained with the oar while 
dangers ahead were sooner visible. A‘limited liability 
company, the Directors of which include some of the most 
influen and wealthy “merchant princes” of Liverpool, 
have purchased a plot of ground in Lime-street, Liverpool, 
near the London and N,-W. Railway Station, and opposite 
8t. George’s Hall, on which they are about to erect a theatre 
and opera-house.-—— Punch gives this as an item of High 
Art: “There will be, we hear, in the course of a few days, a 
great meeting of all Royal Academicians at Sir Edwin Land- 
seer’s residence, where, in his own studio, the distinguished 
artist has sportingly undertaken to draw a badger.” 
The Hon. hanan, of Hamilton, C. W., declines to 
become the Conservative candidate, in the Burlington Divi- 

sion, for a seat in the Canadian Legislature. He ia unwillin 

to continze in public life. rigands have been at wor 
within seven miles of Florence. They stopped and robbed a 
pre he catriage on the Faenza road, on the 28th ult., and car- 
ried off her youthful son for'a heavy ransom. On some mis: 
apprehension on their part that the money was paid, the lad 
‘was soon set free. Two garotters have been flogged in 
Derham Jail, according to sentence authorized by a new law. 
Certain philanthropists, more alive to raalefactors’ sufferings 
than to those of all the world beside, got up a cry that 
the flogging had been brutally severe. The charge has 
been utterly disproved, Several astronomers have 
simultaneously discovered a new comet. But the civilized 
world is ablaze. Facts are worse than portents. Thestranger’s 
début causes little sensation. ir James Duke has an- 
nounced that he will not seek re-electiun for the city of 
London ,on the dissolution of parliament. Among the candi- 
dates mentioned for the vacant seat are the Lord Mayor and 
Viscount Amberley, Earl Russell’s eldest son.— 
Metropolitan Ice Company is announced in London. The 
supply is to be obtained from Norway. Such an association 
was needed. Cricket on the European continent is 
this year showing remarkable progress. A grand international 
match is arranged to come off at Homburg about the end of 
August between the Paris Eleven, as representing France, and 
an eleven composed of the Frankforters and the English 
visitors who can be collected from all parts to represent 
Germany. A journalist speaks of “ the respect mingled with 
awe with which the Parisians have welcomed our national 
ame.” —The Peninsular, West Indian, and Southern 
ank has been established for the purpose of giving increased 
facilities to merchants and others trading or otherwise con- 
nected with the West India Islands and the Southern States 
of America. The capital of the Bank is £2,000,000, in 20,000 
shares of £100 each, one-half of which is already subscribed. 
The Directors intend to open branches immediately at St. 
Thomas's, an Nassau, and Liverpool, and to extend 
their operations to Panama, and the Northern Republics of 
South America. The ultimate object of the Directors being 
to establish banks for the Southern States of America, the 
necessary measures will be taken, at the close of the present 
dy: hd forming branches at the leading Southern ports 






































‘Ovituary. 


Mr. Drvett, M. P.—Mr. Divett, M. P. for Exeter, died at 
Bystock on the 27th ult.,in his 67th year. He was first re- 
turned for Exeter in 1882, and sat afterwards for that city with 
little opposition. Although of late comparatively silent in the 
House of Commons, he was once a most active, energetic, 
and laborious member. He was frequently selected as Chair- 
man of Committees on the private business of the House, and 
in this capacity his services were as much appreciated as they 
were sought by all parties. He was a true Liberal. 


Mr. SerszaANT MEREWETHER.—Mr. Serjeant Merewether- 
who was for 17 years town clerk of the corporation of the 
city of London, died at Castle Field, near Caine, Wiltshire, 
on the 22nd ult., — 84. He was called to the bar in 1809, 
was D. C. L.,and Attorney-General to the late Queen Dowa- 

er. For mapy years he held the office of Recorder of Read- 

g, and went the Western Circuit. He had a large family, 
of whom five still survive, his eldest son being Mr. H. Mere, 
wether, the eminent Queen's Counsel. 


At Sandy~well park, C. W. Horton, Esq., late Capt. Coldstream 
Guards,—At Ripon, Capt. Robinson, R. N.—At Pimlico, Udny 





Passmore, Esq, formerly British Consul for Arequi eru.— 
At Ash-bill, near Newton Abbot, Col. Heatly, ret. y, 69th 
Regt.—At Dublin, W. Kemmis, Esq., formerly Crown licitor 


and Solicitor to the Treasury in Ireland.—At Plymouth, J. Lus- 
combe, Esq., for many years Consul and Vice-Consul at that port 
for the principal European Governments.—At Cheltenham, James 
Yeames, Esq., late H. 6. M. Consul-General for the Ports on the 
Black Sea —At Bradney, Shropshire, Vice-Admiral Brasier. He 
was midshipman at the battle of Copen) in 1801,—In Paris, 
Mr, Hachetic, the well-known pu 
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Lord , rvative and son of the Earl'of Devon, 


ste returned Me Ye enter’ vhs d Gar- 
voek to be a K. O, B Gal Spies “TE -On Balas , 
IOist ; Major Tuilob, RA; and Lt-Cols’ Venghan, Allgood, 


Brownlow, and Keyes, of the Indian Army, to be 


Bath, 


5 


ee 


Arup. 


Her s troops, we know, are sometimes called upon 
to Dorion aimeale and dangerous tasks ; but a telegram from 
San Francisco, received on Wednesday, one to them 
which has the additional charm of novelty. In its brief sum- 
mary of news from the far East it saya: “ A British regiment 
was on its. way. $9 open the inland ona, of J .”———The 
Prince of Wales ep, ears the corner stone of a monument to 
be erected at the on ar oe , near 
pp en to the memory of the officers who died 
in the Crimean war.—The sion vacant by the death of 
Gen, Sir R, W. Gardiner, has conferred on Major-Gen. 
Palliser, R.A. _ 
War Orrice, August 5,—15th Ft, Staff-Surg Clarke, M D, to be 
e appt of ae Tree 
_— eu 


Poh ay Tet pe 


of Brevet— 
Col Tayler, R E, to be Col; Bt-Lt Col Wilde, C B, Madras Staff 
ADCtoH M, with rank of Vol; BEM 
‘and, Maj Parker, Zist, to be Lt-Cols; Capts 


Navy. 
THE GREAT SEA-PIGHT IN MOBILE BAY. 
We make the following extracts from Admiral Farragut’s 
official report to the American Navy Department. It is dated 
on board the flag-ship Hartford, on the 5th inst. 


“T have the honour to report to the Department that this 
pore thy ene Mobile Bay, passing between Forts Morgan 
re 
M 


and 


and and encountering the ram Jennesses and gun- 
boats of the enemy—viz : organ, and Gaines.—The 
attacking fleet was under way by 5.45 A. M., in the following 
order:—The Brooklyn, with the Octorara on her port side; 
Hartford, with the Metacomet ; Richmond, with the Royal; 
Lackawanna, with the Seminole; Monongahela, with the Tecum- 
seh; Ossipee, with the Itasca; and the Oneida, with the Galena. 
On the star of the fleet was the proper position of the 
Monitors or iron-clads. The wind was light from the south- 
west and the sky er with very little sun. 

“Fort Morgan opened upon us at 10 minutes past 7 o'clock, 
and soon after this the action became lively.—As we steamed 
up the main ship channel there was some difficulty ahead, 
and the Hartford passed on ahead of the Brooklyn.—At 40 
minutes past 7 the Monitor Tecumseh was struck by a torpedo 
and sunk, going down very rapidly, and carrying down with 
her all the officers and crew, with the exception of the pilot 
and 8 or 10 men, who were saved by a boat that I sent from 
the Metacomet, which was alongside of me.” 

“The ‘ord had passed the forts before 8 o'clock, and 
finding myself raked by the rebel gunboats, I ordered the 
Metacomet to cast off and go in pursuit of them, one of which 
(the Selma) she succeeded in capturing. All the vessels had 
passed the forts by half-past 8; but the rebel ram Tennessee 
was still souietaty uninjured in our rear. A signal was at 
once made to all the fleet to turn again and attack the ram, 
not only with guns, but with orders to run her cown at full 
speed. The Monongahela was the first that struck her, and, 
though she may have injured her badly, yet she did not suc- 
ceed in disabling her. The Lackawanna also struck her, but 


A | ineffectually. The hip gave her a severe shock with her 


bow, and as she poured into her a whole port broad. 
side of solid 9 inch shot and 18 pounds of powder, ata distance 
of not more than 12 feet. The iron-clads were closing upon 
her, and the Hartford and the rest of the fleet were bearing 
dowa upon her, when, at 10 A.M.,she surrendcred. The rest 
of the rebel fleet—viz: the Morgan aad the Gaines—succeeded 
in getting back under the protection of Fort Morgan: This 
terminated the action of the day. 

“ Admiral Buchanan sent me his sword, being himself 
badly wounded with a compound fracture of the leg, which it 
is supposed will have to be amputated.—Havin had many of 
“| own men wounded, and the surgeon of the Tennessee 
being very desirous to have Admiral Buchauan removed to 
the hospital, I sent a flag of truce to the commanding officer 
of Fort Morgan, Brig.-Gen. Page, to say that if he would al- 
low the wounded of the fleet, as well as their own, to be taken 
to Pensacola, where they could be better cared for than here, 
I would send out one of my own vessels, provided she would 
be permitted to return, bringing back nothing she did not take 
out. General Page consented, and the Metacomet was de- 
spatched. 

“The list of casualties on our part, as far as yet ascertained, 
is as follows: * * In all 41 killed and 88 wounded.—On the 
rebel ram Tennessee were captured {20 officers and about 170 
men. On the Selma were taken 90 officers and men.” 


To the above simple statement we add a spirited account by 
one of the U. S. naval officers present. It appeared in the 
N. 0. Picayune of the 7th inst. : 


“ Between 7 and 8 o’clock on that morning, the fleet moved 
in the following order:—Four Monitors and fourteen wooden 
vessels, the Tecumseh leading the former, and the Hartford 
flagship of Admiral Farragut) the latter, advanced. The 

onitors were the Tecumseh, Manhattan, Winnebago and 
Chickasaw. The wooden vesscls followed in pairs. 

“The rebel ram, the Tennessee, and gunboats Selma, Morgan 
and Gaines, were lying in wait under the guns of Fort Mor- 
gan, ready to attack the federal fleet as it approached; it 
opened upon them with grape and canister—the Hartford and 
other vessels—with such severity that nothing could with- 
stand the force of the terrific attack. The gunners of Fort 
Morgan, in the meantime, were driven from their guns, so 
2 Aig the fire om the fecjeral ae - 

e Tecumseh, in passing the forts, was blown up by the 
explosion of a torpedo. The captain and all on board, with 
the exception of ten, sank with her. The Confederate ram 
Tennessee, after first attacking the fleet as it advanced, seemed 
to return for shelter under the guns of Fort Morgan; but, 
after the fleet had proceeded some distance up the bay, stood 
towards them as if to give battle; whereupon the 
the Monitors and the wooden vessels of the fleet stood fur her 
and a most terrible e ent commenced. The Tennessee 
was Hg gh’ Monch the Lackawanna and the Mona- 
gahela, the na striking her under full headway, and all 
the vessels delivericg a heavy fire at the same instaot. The 

meantime, put one solid fifteen inch shot at her 


August 20 
“ Admiral Farragut, duri imme 


the engagement, was stationed 
in the maintop, where he had lashed himself in case he should 
receive.a& wound,.communicating his orders below th 
speaking tu After a.most determined and gallant engage. 
ment, the Zennessce showed a white flag as a token of surren. 
der. An officer of the federal fleet then boarded the 


|and demanded the sword of Admiral Buchanan, which that _ 


officer surrendered, and it was taken on board the ip, 
The Confederate Admiral was wounded severely, and will pro. 
bably have to suffer the amputation of a leg.” 


Cartas CoLEs AND HIs CupoLas.—Some of our amiable 
New York friends have been making merry over what they 
term the failure of the Royal Sovereign.’ For their special 
pleasure we annex a portion of the Times’ report of the 201) 
ult., from Portsmouth : 


> “The Sovereign on Wednesday completed her firgt 
course of two days’ experimental firing from her 13-ton turret. 
guns in St. Helen’s Roads, with blank oe in the first in- 
stance, and afterwards with shot, with full and distant 
ch of powder, the full charge consisting of 85 1b., and 
the distant charge of 40 1b. The guns were fired at different 
angles over the vessel’s deck, and also at different degrees of 
elevation. In fact, during these two days’ trials everything 
has been done that could a eee! have been done to test the 
guns in their working, and the effe 
to produce when fired on the vessel, or her upper deck and its 
fittings. Strong prophecies have bgen uttered at times rela 
tive to the damaging effects shotted guns when fired from the 
’s turrets must produce upon the wooden 
planking of the ship’s upper deck, and the immense amount of 
concussion which must be experienced in the turrets and on 
the deck, on which the turrets rest, and the fittings of the of. 
ficers’ cabins, &c. It has been asserted, farther, by many that 
a few discharges from these guns at any lengthened angle 
along the ship’s deck, and with the guns depressed, to st 
an object at short range, must, as a matter of necessity, rip up 
the planking of her deck, and commit no end of other dam- 
age; that the men would not be able to stay inside the turrets 
for any length of time when — the guns, owing tothe 
amount of concussion which must be felt; and, finally, that the 
turrets would become filled with smoke, and the men inside 
would therefore be in danger of suffocation. It is, therefo 
satisfactory to be able to state, as the result of the two day: 
firing, that no disaster of the kind predicted has occurred, nor 
is it at all likely tooccur. The guns have been fired singly 
and in broadsides at all possible angles and degrees of depres. 
sion, and the result of the two days’ amount of damage is— 
half-a-dozen panes of glass in the captain’s cabin skylight 
broken, and those parts of the leather flaps which surround 
the turrets at their junction with the upper deck scorched by 
the flame of the gun’s discharge. .To remedy these two elight 
matters only require that the panes of glass in the cabin -* 
lights shall be put in rather differently to the ordinary dock- 
yard fashion, and that the Jeathern flaps of the turrets under 
the muzzles of the guns must be fitted, or rather covered, in 
those parts, with flush coverings of boiler plate. Throughout 
the whele length and breadth of the ship’s upper deck not a 
sign cxists, however small, of even the pitch between the 
seams having been started. With regard to the inside of the 
turrets, there was less concussion experienced than io any other 
part of the ship, and at the same time the smoke which enter- 
ed each time the gun was discharged was very trifling indeed. 
The guns work remarkably easily, and the turrets revolve 
also with the most perfect ease and nizety. The same men 
were employed working the guns in the turrets seven hours 
each day, and it was impossible not to notice the great inter- 
est they took in their duties, and with what coolness they 
went about them. On Wednesday 50 rounds were fired at 
different angles and elevations with shot and 85 |b. and 40 lb, 
charges, the day’s firing being brought to a close by a concen- 
trated fire from the four turrets, at the mark—a square font of 
white bunting on aslight staff, at 1000 yards’ distance. When 
the smoke cleared away the flag and the staff were found also 
to be gone.” —_ 

Tue AccIDENT TO THE “LIvERPOOL.”’—The following is 
an extract from a letter received at Plymouth from an officer 
of the Liverpool, 89.—* On June the 7th this ship, coming out 
of Monte Christo on the coast of San D)mingo, struck upon 
acoral reef, she being at the time in mid-passage, according 
to the Admiralty charts. She struck repeatedly and heavily. 
Subsequent survey proves the almost the total loss of our false 
keel and about 50 feet of our main keel. The waters here 
abound with the worst description of worm, «nd every day 
adds to the amount of repairs which the ship will eventually 
require. Three out of the four a kaees of the 
rudder post are broken, and other damage is incurred. The 
reef we struck upon had been surveyed in 1783 (about) by 4 
naval master. It wag called the Torbay reef on account of the 
ship Torbay striking and losing her rudder on it. This reef 
is faid down accurately in a chart belonging to a merchant 
captain at Kingstown, who kindly lent it to the Liverpool that 
it might be copied; the existing Admiralty charts make no 
mention of it.” _ 

Tue “ TRIBUNE” AGROUND.—We regret to learn from the 
Victoria Colonist that the 7ribune, 28, Capt. Lord Gilford, was 
hard and fast in the Fraser River, at a date which we cannot 
specify. Two or three gunboats were getting out her shot 
and shell and stores, in the hope of lightening her off; but 
her situation was considered precarious. 


The Philomel, 5, has arrived at Devonport, from the West 
Coast of Africa——The Channel squadron was at Queens- 
town at latest date——-The Challenger, 22, has arrived at 
Fortress Monroe from the West Indies.——The Jackal, 4, 
stationed in the Clyde, when lying off Rothesay, on the 27th 
ult, from some unaccountable cause sprung a leak, the water 
gaining so rapidly on the pumps as to nearly extinguish the 
fires and render the engines useless, She was towed on 
shore, and the next day cleared of water. The leak stop- 
ping during the night, the Jackal proceeded to Greenock, and 
was sec in the basin of Messrs. Caird and Co., preparatory 
to being docked. There the leak broke out again, and the 
vessel sunk. There was no loss of life. At latest date, efforts 
were being made to stop the leak, which bad at length been 
discovered.—-A Norwegian squadron of three vessels, one of 
which was 4 training corvette for midshipmen, has been pay- 
ing a visit to Leith s——The Aurora, 85, Capt. Sir L. 
McClintock, has returned tothe Firth of Forth, having trans- 
ferred Lieut. Prince Alfred to his own ship, the Racoon, 22, at 
Christiansand.—Great exertions are made to complete the 
iron-clad Achilles, 20, for sea. She is to be supplied exclusively 
with the 100-poander 64 ton smooth-bore > a i Cadmus, 
21, at Chatham, is to be brought forward immediately for com- 
mission.—The U. 8. frigate Niagara has taken in coal an 








Manhattan, 
which penetrated her armour through and through d lodged 
on the opposite side. ner an 


provisions at Liverpool. She salutes with the 


cts they might be expected . 
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Jupiter nodded, and John Milton wrote “Paradise 
Regained.” Why should not our Poet Laureate have his 
moments of weakness? He has poured forth strains of 


living poetry unequalled and unapproached in this genera- 
tion; why should he not now, we say, come down to the ordinary 
standard, and show that he, too, is mortal? At least, he has 
so come down, in a small volume entitled Enoch Arden, 
republished at Boston by Ticknor and Fields.—The principal 

ne this name, is writin blank verse, and is eight 
or nine hundred lines in length. It is an exceedingly pa- 
thetic little tale of homely sea-shore life; but not by any 
means original in its conception, nor treated with the masterly 
skill that ravishes the ear while the chords of sympathy are 
touched. Judged by the Tennyson standard, it is a trifle. To 
go into ecatacies over it, as some of our critics do, would be, 
in a sister Art, to put Edouard Frére and Raphael on the 
same level. : 

Long residence in the Isle of Wight has given Tennyson, 
goto say, acalt flavour. He takes to the coast and its be- 
longings as an Englishman should. Enoch Arden is a fisher- 
man. In boyhood, he and Philip Ray, the rich miller’s son, 
had played with and loved the pretty Annie Lee; but Enoch 
was preferred, and married her. As the cares of a family 
grow upon him, Enoch thinks to better his fortune by & 

" yoyage to China; and on his return is wrecked on a desolate 
island, where, sole survivor of the crew, he drones out a 
ten years’ existence, until picked up and brought home by & 
chance vessel. Philip meanwhile, retaining ever his hidden 
but, passionate attachment tofAnnie, educates her children 
and assists her with all hcnest and honourable delicacy. At 
last, when time bas run his round, and the welfare of all seems 
to demand it, he presses his suit upon the presumed widow, 
who yields reluctantly to his wishes. They marry. Annie and 
her children are raised from poverty to comfort. Hereupon 
arrives Enoch from his far-off wanderings, apd finds his place 
occupied by another. Informed of all, and comprehending, 
with true nobility of soul, the Fate that had crushed him, he 
firmly resolves not to mar the happiness of the new house- 
hold. He views it once furtively; bemoans his lot; prays, 
works awhile; and dies. This is all; a complete picture, 
beautiful in the entire absence of vice and crime. 

We have hinted that there is nothing to captivate us in the 
execution. Elaborate ornamentation would indeed have been 
out of place; but we cannot find in the mere rhythm of blank 
verse, even Alfred Tennyson’s, any additional charm, beyond 
that inherent in the pathos of the story itself. Rendered de- 
cently into prose, the effect would be by no means diminished. 
Yet, we shali not argue the point, nor quote the’ feeblest por- 
tions. We prefer to offer the reader a few of those we deem 
the sweetest. Here, to begin, is the woving of a happy 
couple, and the desolation of a stricken heart, compressed to- 
gether into a few lines—few, but forcible. 

Then, on * golden autumn eventide, 

The younger people making holiday, 
With bag und sack and basket, great and small, 
Went nutting to the hazela, Philip stay’d 

His father lying sick and needing him) 

n hour belind; but as he climb’d the bill, 
Just where the prone edge of the wood began 
To feather toward the hollow, saw the pair, 
Enoch and Annie, sitting hand-in-hand, 

His large gray eyes and weather-beaten face 
All-kindled by a still and sacred fire, 

That burn’d as on an altar. Philip look’d, 

And in their eyes and faces read his doom; 
Then, as their faces drew together, groan’d, 
And slipt aside, and like a wounded life 

Crept down into the hollows of the wood; 
There, while the rest were loud in merrymaking, 


Had his dark hour unseen, and rose and past, 
Bearing a lifelong hunger in his heart. 


Philip's wooing was a graver affair then Enoch’s. 


Then answer’d Annie; tenderly she spoke: 
“You have beenas God’s good angel in our house. 
God bless you for it, God rewar® you for it, 
Philip, with something happier than myself. 

Can one love twice? can you be ever loved 
As Enoch was? what is it that you ask?” 

**T am content,” he answer’d ‘‘to be loved 
A little after Enoch.” ‘‘«),” she cried, 
Scared as it were, ‘ dear Philip, wait a while: 
If Fnoch comes—but Fnoch will not come— 
Yet wait a year, a year is not so long: 

Surely I shall be wiser in a year: 

O waita litt!e!’’ Philip sadly said, 

“ Annie, as I have waited all my life 

I well may wait alittle.’ ‘‘ Nay” she cried, 
“Tam bound : you have my promise—in a year: 
Will you not bide your ycar as I bide mine?” 
And Philip answer’d, ‘‘I will bide my year.” 


When Enoch returned and was told what had happened, 
he could not refrain from one glance at all he had lost. 
Stealthily, in the dusk, he crept into the little garden behind 
Philip and Annie’s house. 


But Enoch shunn’d the middle walk and stole 
Up by the wall, behind the yew; and thence 
That which he better might have shunn’d, if griefs 
Like his have worse or better, Enoch saw. 

For cups and silver on the burnish’d board 
Sparkled aud shone; so genial was the hearth: 
And on the right hand of the hearth he saw 
Philip, the slighted suitor of old times, 

Stou', rosy, with his babe across his knees ; 
And o’er her second father stoopt a girl, 

A later but a loftier Annie Lee, 

Fair-bair’d and tall, and from her lifted hand 
Dangled a length of ribbon and a rig 

0 tempt the babe, who rear’d his creasy arms, 
Caught at and ever miss’d it, and they laugh’d: 
And on the left hand of the hearth he saw 

The mother glanciug often towards her babe, 
But turning now and then to speak. with him, 
Her son, who stood beside her tall and strong, 
And saying that which pleased him, tor he smiled. 


Now when the dead man come to life beheld 


And bin tbat other, reg fing i his place, 

- Lord of hie righiesad of his children’s love,— 
Then he, tho’ Lane had told him 
Because poe se are mightier than things heard 
Stagger'd and shook, holding the branch, and fear'd 
To send abroad a shrill and terrib! 


je cry, | 
“Which in one moment, like the blast of doom, 
Would shatter all the happiness of the hearth. 






He therefore softly like a thief, 

Lest the hareh should grate underfoot, 
And feeling all the en-wall, 

Lest he should and tumble and be found, 


‘As lightly as a sick man 

Bebind and came out upon the waste. 
“ Aylmer’s Field,” also in blank verse, is an old story of 
purse-proud and high-born parents blighting the happiness 
of an only daughter by thwarting her course of love. We 
cannot find much to admire in its seven or eight hundred lines. 
—The remainder are short pieces, and singularly devoid of 
the divine afflatus. ‘“ Boadicea” appears like a poor imita- 
tion of Walt Whitman, and is written in a measure very dis- 
agreeable when you catch the hang of it, which it is difficult 
todo. “Northern Farmer” is done into the Lincolnshire 
dialect, from further perusal whereof the Muse defend us! 
The Experiments in metrical “quantity” are those that many 
young Collegians, crammed with Horace and Catullus, dash 
off at 18, but which most young Collegians put behind the fire, 
at 20.—Altogether, the fame of Tennyson will not be in 
creased by this venture. 


There is remarkable breadth, alike of mind and of culture, 
manifested in a novel called Barbara’s History, written by 
Amelia B. Edwards, and republished here, from the London 
edition, by the Harpers. It deals with character of a power- 
ful and complex kind, which it displays under the pressure 
of natural, though sometimes improbable, circumstances—in 
the sunshine of happiness and in the shadow of trouble. In 
form it is autobiographical: in style it is simple, terse, ele- 
gant, and consistently appropriate. The principal personages, 
who figure in its pages, are graphically depicted, and the 
narrative of their experience is novel and interesting. 
Barbara, who thus writes her own story, reveals her 
character without reserve, and wins our affectionate 
sympathy with her joys, her aspirations, her sorrows, 
her triumph. The revelation of her art life is particularly 
impressive. Indeed, all that the book contains, in reference 
to pictures, artists, &c.—and it contains a good deal—is in- 
spired by true love for art, and is marked by ample and accu- 
rate knowledge, and suggestive thought. Its descriptions— 
particularly of life in Rome, and of scenery there, as well as 
in Switzerland and elsewhere—are fraught with earnestness, 
poetic feeling, rich colour, and moving eloquence. The de- 
scription—on page 156-7—of an ancient Roman imperial ban- 
quet, could only have been written by an artist who is also a 
scholar. A similar artistic feeling appears, throughout the 
story, in the grouping of persons, the arrangement of incidents 
—which, though numerous, are never permitted to lag—and 
in the management of dialogue. Thus each scene impresses 
itself distinctly and agreeably upon the reader’s mind. The 
portrayal of the school life, at Zollenstrasse-on-Main, is es- 
pecially vivid. This, by the way, revives one’s recollection of 
Charlotte Bronté’s “ Vilette.” There are other features in 
the novel, indeed, which—possibly—are remotely due to in- 
spiration caught from the writings of Charlotte Bronté. For 
example—the character and habits of Farquhar of Broomhill, 
and the mystery of his English home. Yet “ Barbara's His- 
tory” is not the work of an imitator. It proceeds, rather, from 
a strong, deep nature, to which life is full of passion and splen- 
dour and grand ideal significance—from a mind, to which the 
mazes of human character, and the aspects of society are 
themes of personal knowledge.—In England it has been widely 


Crept to the gate, and open’d it, and closed, 
* Rremnaabar door: ‘ 


with judicious readers here. In the belief, at any rate, that it 
ought so to be, we commend it with hearty praise. 





We acknowledge with gratitude—for it is privately printed 
—the receipt of a copy of Haud Immemor : a Few Personal Re- 


fame, touching which it seems to us that all contention were 


because it rivets still closer the links that bind him to his per- 
sonal friends, and aids in justifying them before the public for 
embalming his memory in their heart of hearts. The confi- 
dential letters and the scraps of conversation, here set down, 
tend all to confirm the impression that, in Thackeray, beneath 
a somewhat cold exterior and a frequently abstracted man- 
rer, there was a deep substratum of tenderness, of truthful- 
ness, of manliness of charity. But we have said this often in 
these columns. Let the iteration be forgiven. The world is 
full of heart-burning’s and strife. 

reliquis versari, quam tui meminisse. 
your chief newspaper readers—we cite two little items, ga- 
vacancy occurring in the Secretaryship of the Evitish Lega- 
tion at Washington, Thackeray “instantly asked for it.”—In 
the Spring of 1856, he was persuaded into repeating in 


bookseller of that city offered him, in fact,a round sum for 
delivering the course, The speculation turned out unprofit- 








Wile his wile no more, and saw the babe 


circulated, and has met with unusual favour at the tribune of 
public criticism. We doubt not that it will be equally popular 


collections of Mr. Thackeray in Philadelphia, by the Hon. W. B. 
Reed. We say “ with gratitude,” for this tribute of loving re- 
gard for the deceased pretends not to deal with his literary 


now idle and all encomium superfluous. Not so; we like it, 


Heu ! quanto minus est cum 
For the benefit of the curious as to facts—and of such are 


thered from these few but instructive pages.—In 1854, on a 


Philadelphia his lectures on the “ Humourists.” A young 


New Publications. . eS ee "| the leoturer received the stipulated price. It was on the eve 


of his somewhat abrupt sailing homeward. The amount 
was remitted in full to New York for him; but 
no immediate acknowledgment of its receipt reached 
Philadelphia. “The day after he had gone, when there 
could be no refusal,” says Mr. Reed, “I received from 
him a certificate of deposit on his N. Y. bankers for an 
amount quite sufficient to make up any loss incurred, as he 
thought.” Thesimple message, conveying this, was as follows : 
“I think it right to send back twenty-five per cent to poor 
H——. Will you kindly give him the enclosed.” Returning 
from the poorly filled hall at Philadelphia to Mr. Reed’s house 
—we quote his words again—“ we were all disappointed and 
mortified ; but Thackeray took it good humouredly—the only 
thing that seemed to disturb him being his sympathy with the 
man of business. ‘I don’t mind the empty benches, but I 
cannot bear to see that sad, pale-faced young man as I come 
out, who is losing money on my account.’” Thosequel showed 
that the remark was not prompted by sentimental affecta- 
tion. He “ thought it right,” not then only but many a time 
and oft, to do good deeds, with a quiet grace peculiarly his 
own. 
SHAKSPEARE. 
OLD EDITIONS; MODERN FRICES. 


Tuesday was a great | in Shakespearean annals. It told 
more than the Centenary Festival, for that might be got-up, 
forced, and professional—nay, worse than professional, 
amateur. This was natural and real, for it appealed to the 
most rigid of all tests—the pecuniary standard. According 
to the old fable, when Mercury wanted to know in what 
account he stood in this lower world he went to an image 
shop, and found, to his disgust, that the purchaser of any re- 
spectable deity might have him into the bargain. On this 
occasion it was the worshippers who mustered to compete 
for thé relics of the divine poet,—not his bones or his gar- 
ments, but his first, second, third, and even fourth editions. 
The well-known gallery in Wellington-street, which it is so 
dangerous to enter, unless you are prepared to bid against depu 
ties trom the whole human race, was crammed to excess- 
throughout the day. Mr.George Daniel’s Shakspeare Library, 
collected with so much care and cost, was to be scattered to 
the wide world. First one inappreciable treasure was offered 
to universal competition, then another ; and the result justified 
the solemnity of the occasion. Thin little quartos, the mere 
librettos of performances at the Globe, or at Blackfriars,—for 
itis hallowed ground on which we ourselves stand,—went for 
£3800 a-piece, some a good deal more. In the last generation 
bibliomania was a mania, and the stupid outside world looked 
with amazement on a few gentlemen, with more money than 
wit, throwing away fortunes on mouldy, worm-eaten, unread- 
able little books, that had nothing to recommend them it was 
sup , but their rarity, sometimes the just measure of their 
use. But bibliomania is no mania in these days in any point 
of view. These findings from old chests and gatherings from 
old book-stalls, that fortunate men picked up for nothing and 
sold for: £20 or£30 are now worth ten or twenty times as much. 
No doubt the buyers have greatly multiplied, while the article 
is, in its nature, a fixed quantity. Every fresh auction brings 
new and om are bidders. The unique and perfect first edition of 
agreat work is a gem which cannot be reproduced or repeated. 
It is a Koh-i-noor, which remains one and the same, while its 
admirers are continually more numerous and more wealthy. 
But this is not all; there is something better in what we 
see. Mind isrising in the market. Soul is in the ascendant. 
The divine gifts are at a premium. It is time that spiritual 
things should have a turn. Matter has had a fearfully lon 
spell. Steam engines, railways, physical sciences, and useful 
inventions have occupied the ground at least half a century. 
The din and whirl and dust have filled ear and eye and lungs. 
We are choked with utility. The Stock-Exchange, the Share 
List, the Limited Liability companies, the Thames Embank- 
ment, the Arterial Drainage, and the railways now ploughing 
deep furrows in the face of this metropolis, and every ten years 
a monster Exhibition, leave the world little else to think of. 
In the midst of all this fuss and clatter, it is no small relief to 
find ourselves in a select company cherishing and husbanding 
for future times the relics that bring us into contact with 
‘ Nature’s darling child.” They are all but the handwriting, all 
but the voice, all but the man himself. We have almost lost 
his likeness. His remains have been disturbed, did we care 
about dust and ashes. Much of his history is obscure, 
What do we know about his career on this very spot, where our 
ephemeral broad sheet takes the place of his undying drama ? 
So we must content ourselves with the rudely printed and, it 
must be said, the carelessly corrected sheets that conveyed 
his thoughts to the reading world, and that probably his own 
company learnt their parts from. 
ho does not feel his heart throbbing, his pulse rising, and 

everything but his purse growing within him, as he joins the 
competition in our columns, and listens to the marks and 
tokens of high worth? It is with mixed pleasure and pain 
that we repeat the titles to our respect that charge each item 
in the glorious list. The procession is modestly heralded. 
“Smoke first, flame after,” is the rule. First comes “‘ The 
Tragicall Historye of Romeus and Juliet,” which Shakspeare 
must have read; and then “The Story of ye Noble Kynge 
Richarde Cuer de Lyon,” which he might have read, for it 
was published balf a century before his birth. Then came the 
greatest prize of the day, “the excessively rare first edition” 
of the Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies, “a marvellous 
volume of unrivalled beauty, unquestionably the finest that 
can ever occur for publicsale.” The copy has a grand history 
of its own, and a brilliant future is predicted for it—‘ To all 
future time it will possess a world-wide reputation.” We are 
right glad to find that it has fallen toa most bounteous and 
large-minded lady (Miss Burdett Coutts) fur no more than 682 

ineas. The day will come—may it be long first—when our 
children’s children will hear it has been sold for ten times 
that sum. Then follow second, third, and fourth impressions; 
“ genuine and beautiful ;” of the “ purest quality” from begin- 
ning to end ; “sound and large;” “a fine, sound, and tall copy, 
of unmatchable beauty.” But the very earliest of these, the 
first edition, is not so early by five-and-twenly years as the 
original editions of theseparate plays, volumes that Shakspeare, 
had he possessed an atom of earthly pride, might have looked 
on fondly, with al) the vanity of young authorship. “ The 
T ie of King Richard the nd, as it hath beene 
publikely acted by the Right Hon. the Lorde Chamberlaine 
his seruants ;” “ almost unique, the first copy ever brought to 
public auction.” “The Tragedy of King Richard the Third, 





containi. 
able; is involved a loss. But the bargain was s fair one, and| the pittiefal marthur of his 





his treacherous plots against his brother Clarence ; 
¢ nephewes ; his tyrannical 





406 THE ALBION. 

; with the whole course of his detested life, and| the New World. Who does not know the rest of that story, 
leserved death” —“ beautiful copy,the only one that has| the most the fullest of human interest and human 
ever occurred for sale, of very extreme rarity.” “A Pleasant | advancement, all that are toid about the courage and 
Conceited Comedie, called Loue’s Labors Lost, as it was) confidence of us? Those vessels in which the Genoese 
presented before Her Highness this last ig | sailed from were little caravels, boats like the ones | 
corrected, and augmented by W. Shakspeare.” yd gyn of which the Spanis 
r 
ds 


















































































smacks of the Thames, on 
described “as a wonderfully large and fine copy.” But we) sailors could sit and wash feet in the waves. Into an 
have not space for more of the quaint descriptive titles to the | unknown sea—before winds whose very favouring and con- 


plays, which in that seem to have done the duty of adver-| stant breath was a terror to the crews, because it seemed to 
tisement and poste “ha also. Why are they not retained ?/| forbid return, this divinely-gifted man set his course. He 
le 


They read a the beadings of the chapters in our 
Bibles. But it is on the marks of value in each copy that the 


dared not let the trembling weeny he commanded know 
sep ee eye fixes—“ A marvellous ” “In No doubt by 


how fast or how far he went. One log was kept for Colum- 
bus, and another for them. He dared not turn aside for land, 
although drifting wood and weed invited him; because to 
swerve from his ee ee one point would have 
annihilated the scant remaining faith of his followers. The 
variation of the compass frightened them’ out of their wits; 
the endless sea and sky persuaded them that nothing but 
death, a drifting _— in the shattered and exhausted ships, 
awaited them as the punishment for tempting God. One man 
alone among them, conscious of God’s help and love, kept the 
helm true and the sails filled, At last the savage watch-fire, 
lighted on Guanahbabi, gleamed like a star of hope over the 
sea, and, shouting “ and St. Salvador!” the discoverer of 
another hemisphere leaped to the land he had seen in dreams 
since his boyhood, and which to reach in reality he had risked 
his manhood, his life, his all. 

It is a stirring tale, with empires for its moral, and consum- 
mated prophecies of human destiny for its comment. We, 
too, be it remembered, refused the gift of this grand discovery 
from Columbus. His brother Bartholomew came over to the 
Court of Henry VIL., with America in his hand, to offer it to 
the English Crown; but the merchandising nature of the 
King failed him on that occasion, and the great maritime na- 
tion, like all the others, treated Columbus as a madman. Nei- 
ther we, therefore, nor the Italy which bore him, nor any of 
the European nations which in turn rejected his projects, 
have aright to reproach Spain for her tardy recognition of 
his worth. For her subsequent base ingratitude there is in- 
deed rey ee | to say; and if the Royal Committee of the 
Escurial does its work honestly it will engrave upon the pe- 
destal of che statue, not only the course of the three caravels 
across the — ocean, but the chains in which Bobaiilla 
brought the Admiral back to Seville—those chains “ which I 
will wear,” as he said, “ till the King orders otherwise, as me- 
morials of princely gratitude.” In those chains he was buried, 
with proud determination to take his unrequited merits to the 
dead—to that Tribunal where gees work 
wages. They ought to be mode 
Madrid memorial, that the world, which owes one-half of it- 
self to the heaven-sustained devotion and intrepid faith of the 
Admiral, may be warned of its past behaviour; and that, if 
the sight do not procure respect for the earnest enthusiasm 
which carves out the path of mankind and makes history, the 
martyrs of humanity may at least learn how their enduring 
inheritance is to suffer and to be scorned, and how iron chains 
are the accustomed poets with which our race repays those 
who load it with golden gifts.—London Telegraph. 


far the finest copy known of tbis edition,” “ 
far the finest copy in existence,” “ Unique in its present state, 
“ Most excessively rare,” “The finest copy known; not more 
than three copies exist.” The histo each copy is given, 
its former rs of note, the collectious it 4 
the price w attests its value even in a less zealous or less 
knowing age. 
The prices fetched on Monday would have astonished even 
the Dibdins of that period. Many of the separate plays were 
knocked down at a good deal more than a hundred guineas, 
and we will venture to say are as good speculations as houses 
and lands. Till we Plunge again into barbarism they must 
bear an increasing value. The world bids for them. One of 
two similar copies of an ame edition of the Sonnets that 
Narcissus Luttrell gave a shilling for was knocked down, we 
believe, to an American for 215 guineas. Well done, brother 
Jonathan, we wish you were spending a little more of your 
money in dividing with us the relics of the greatest of poets. 
He belongs to you as much as to us, and is a bond of union 
when other bonds fail. But these are more than relics, and 
have more than the purely sentimental character with which 
we invest the nierest trifle that once belonged to a great man. 
The different editions of the plays, from the original quarto 
to the final folio, show some of the wing by successive 
revisions, so as to give the original edition, as in the case of 
“ Hamlet,” the character of an independent work. The 
British Museum hes not neglected an opportunity which in 
the nature of things is less likely to return year by year, 
as treasures of this sort are gradually, but finally, absorbed 
into great collections. They may pass from one private 
hand to another, but the national rey. is a bourne from 
which no such traveller ever returns. For a few more years, 
the ipsiesima verba, the very leaves of our great poet will fly 
from shelf to shelf, and have a career of adventure—perhaps, 
though we doubt it, their falls as well as their rises in the 
market; but once lodged in the great public receptacle they 
find their rest, we hope not their grave, to the end of mortal 
time; unless, indeed, we should relapse into barbarism or 
fanaticism.— Times, July 28. 


paid in glorious 





SPAIN AND COLUMBUS. 


Side by side with tha American news we eee te 
a telegram from Madrid which announced that a Royal de- 
cree has issued to erect a statue in honour of Christopher 
Columbus. Could there be a more striking collocation? 
Could the past and the present meet face to face in a more 
wonderful contrast? In one part of our columns appeared 
the latest details of a prolonged struggle, wherein two mighty 
divisions of the Anglo-Saxon race hurl legions of armed men 
against each other; in —— occurred thé name and 
celebration of that Genoese mariner who first in all the Old 
World set eyes upon the New, and planted his foot upon the 
lovely wilderness where cities now rise, and where the im- 
mense energies of a ape et culminate in the fiercest 
and most extensive war of modern times. It sends the reader 
back to his chronological memories, asking himself how many 
centuries have elapsed to make this great change possible. 
Not four! Columbus touched San Salvador in 1492, and dis- 
covered the mainland of Paria in 1498, so that our knowledge 
of the New World is not four hundred years old. And if the 
present and the past suggest —— thoughts for us around 
the pedestal of the statue of Columbus, so must they do for 
Spain. In the brief, eventful interim of these centuries, she 
has first , aud then lost, the most gorgeous portions 
of the continent which the Genoese found for her. Of all her 
golden territories north and south of the isthmus—her Mexi- 
can ingots—her Andean mines—the freights that loaded her 
galleons year by year—the shining iles of coin and jewels 
sent home by her “ conquistadores”—little remains to her but 
Cuba: the beautiful island which her renowned “ marinero” 
took to be “ Cipango,” believing the so-called Japan to adjoin 
- ome and Cathay,” and to lead by a solid mainland, laden 
with plenty and resplendent with wealth, into India and the 
swart heartjof Asia. 8'nce thecaravels set sail from Palos, Spain 
has indeed won and lost a world; and the vastest human 
federation ever known has been planted, has grown, has 
flourished, has overshadowed a continent, and has sundered 
in hot dispute upon questions that shake the world and affect 
all humanity. statue to Christopher Columbus! The idea 
at this date has in it something religious: something like that 
awful ceremony of the ancients, when they consecrated an 
altar to Human — with blood and the spoils of States. 
Did all these things, this future, this immense field for man- 
kind, really lie perdus in the heart and brain of one simple 
Italian, the son of a vulgar woolcomber, the quiet Pavian stu- 
dent, the apprentice of old Columbo the sea rover, Pasetrel- 
lo’s son-in-law, the lover of Beatriz Enriquez, a man among 
other men, a citizen among citizens, separated only from his 
townsmen in Genoa and from his fellows in medieval Europe 
by that constant inspiration of hope, that steady assurance of 
a sublime mission with which his finger for ever wandered on 
the chart, like his mind, over the vast blank spaces of the 
Atlantic Sea? Spain, in her present national revival does 
well to begin by celebrating her test hero; for her hero 
he was, though Genoa produced him, and although the un- 
grateful “Castille and Leon” to which he gave a world— 
‘nuevo mundo dié Coton”’—loaded him with chains, and 

broke his great heart with ingratitude. 
ay, too, arising once more to that old fervour of national 
life which produced a Columbus, a Doria, and a Vespuccia, 
must hear with wistful ears of this Royal Edict. Columbus 
— have belonged to her by deed as well as by birth, for 
twice he offered his magnificent enterprise to his native coun- 
try. He was, however, without honour at home; had it not 
been so—had Italy instead of Spain obtained the treasures of 
the Caciques and the Incas—how differently would history 
have been written; but from Genoa to Portugal, from Portu- 
gal to Venice, from Venice to France, he carried his offer. A 
world went begging, because an age was blind. Spain at last 
listened to the exthusiastic sailor, and Spain has the credit for 
ever, as she had the profits, of his marvellous voyage. But 
even in that country the religious faith of a woman was need- 
ed to gain credence and support for the plans of Columbus ; 
for not until Isabella offered her own jewels for the cost of the 
consent to become the Master 


AN ORGANIC CHANGE. 


It is the fashion at the end of every Session for people to 
complain that Parliament has done nothing but vindicate the 
whimsical etymology of the old constitutional writers, and 
has only “spoken its mind.” Yet within a few weeks after 
the three taps of the Usher of the Black Rod have put an 
end to the deliberations of the Commons there is certain to 
issue from the Queen’s Printers’ publishing office a bulky 
volume, which every one is legally supposed to get by heart. 
When we say that Parliament has done nothing this Session, 
we mean that the storms and tempests of Parliamentary de- 
bate have passed away without shivering any of the big trees 
or bringing down any of the great edifices. We have not 
been handed over to the eupremacy of the mob, nor commit- 
ted bound hand and foot to the tender mercies of competin 
or combining contractors. We have not been forced vow d 
long into an European war, nor compelled to ruin ourselves 
by unnecessarily coming between the madmen who are tear- 
ing each other to pieces on the other side of the Atlantic. 

e have nct even done in this one Session everything that 
we might have wisely done, although we have certainly 
wisely refrained from doing many things that we have been 
unwisely urged todo. The fiercest contests have, indeed, 
sometimes produced the least result. But still there must be 
a residuum even from a burst soap bubble, and there must be 
a good deal left to analyze, examine, and to weigh when this 
Session, which is now expiring, shall have no other memo- 
rial than its annual statute-book. The comfort or discomfort, 
the every-day life of the individual atoms, of the body poli- 
tic depend perhaps in a much greater degree upon the little 
ordinances which pass almost unnoticed and undebated, and 
which. are scarcely known as propositions until.they are felt 
Operating as laws, than they do upon the great contests of 
party. It will be our duty from time to time to draw public 
attention to many of these small changes which have been 
wrought out by this Session of Parliament, and which must 
gradually make their way into our daily habits. 

It was thought, and truly thought, so great an achievement 
of legislation to enable a householder to send an organ- 
earn from hie door that both in the Commons and in the 

rds loud cheers, as for some unexpected victory, welcomed 
the final stage of Mr. Base’s Street Music Bill. In no other 
country in the world, perhaps, would a nuisance so 
—_ vexatious have required to be abated at such great 
cost. The resistance to this measure was the intolerance of 
hale, coarse men, of strong sinews, towards the weak, sensitive 
persons of Satan nerves. It was not that the strong 
men were intentionally cruel, but they did not believe in u 
species of suffering they had never felt. This little bit of 
grudged legislation which enables a man to send away from 
his door a noise that makes him frantic is to thousands among 
usa — boon than Universal Suffrage, and Vote by Ballot, 
and Annual Parliaments, and Wages to Members of Parlia- 
ment, all rolled up in one Bill, would have been to the three 
heroic tailors of Tooley-street. It is almost ludicrous to pic- 
ture to ourselves the altered state of mind in which hundreds, 
and even thousands, of persons in this City will open their 
front windows, now that they know the law has armed them 
with the power of handing over to a policeman those terrible 
tormentors who made life a burden to them. We hope they 
will not be disappointed, for it is just upon the cards that the 
police magistrates may even yet make the measure inopera- 
live; and a much surer plan would have been to confiscate 
the organ, which never belongs to the “ musician,” and thus 
to have made the master of the poor stroller the person 
interested in making him behave with consideration and 
civility. At the sacrifice of half-a-dozen o this reform 
of| might have been effected without the aid of im 
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lied and suspended on the| T 


August 2 
and without affording to any one the seatimental regret 


The tyrants of this iron time : 
Have deemed his harmless art a crime. 
We, howe <er, accept this new piece of law as we find it, and 
only use it as an example of the strong interest that ma: 
upon minute acts of legislation which seem but as the 
and sweepings of the lawmaker’s workshop.— Times, July 2g, 


On Thursday the act for the “better regulation” of 
street music within the Metropolitan district was printed, 
Any householder within the Metropolitan Police District, 
personally, or by his servant, or by any police cop. 
stable, may now require any street musician or street 
singer to depart from the neighbourhood of the house on 
“ account of the illness, or on account of the interruption of 
the ordinary occupation or pursuits of any inmate of such 
house, or for other reasonable or sufficient cause.” Any person 
who shall sound or play an instrument, or sing in any public 
place near such house after being so required to depart, may 
be fined 403., or committed, in the discretion of a magistrate, 
for three days. The party giving the offender into charge js 
to accompany the officer to the station, and to sign the ch 
sheet. hen a police court is closed the party charging the 
offender is to sign a recognisance, and in default the prisoner 
to be discharged.—Hzaminer, July 30. 
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PARIS FASHIONS FOF AUGUST. 


Owing to the absence of the imperial court from Paris, and 
the departure of many families for the dains de mer, the Paris 
fashions for August must be considered as those rather of the - 
dispersion than of that favoured locality which generally gives 
an impulse to innovation. 

Although easy of wear, light costumes are not without their 
peculiar complications ; and, to be altogether graceful, require 
care in the selection and arrangement of the colours for orna- 
ment. In addition to the ordinary disposition to patronise 
foulards, alpacas, and baréges, great favour is being bestowed 
upon while muslin dresses of the first quality, trimmed fantas- 
tically with strips of silk disposed in all directions, accordin 
to the caprices of the modiste. Indeed, light dresses generally, 
ornamented with strips attached as just mentionet or with 
very small passementerie trimmings, enjoy a vogue altogether 
undisputed, and really merit the patronage they meet with 
even in the highest quarters. 

The head-dresses and bonnets worn at this season are ex- 
tremely varied in style and shape. The chapeau Windsor in 
uscan is one of the most fashionable of the round descrip. 
tion ; but the legitimate bonnet in white tulle—small, round, 
and with or without bavolet—completes, @ ravir, the white 
muslin costume just alluded to. Tne bavolet is usually re- 
placed by a bow in tulle or by a garland of small flowers 
gracefully arranged. 

Walking Dress.—Robe and paletot of grey foulard, with there 
rows of dark violet silk and passementerie trimming on the 
skirt ; round the edge of the paletot, across the shoulders, and 
on the cuffs, a single row of similar trimming is adapted with 
a most pleasing effect. The small round chapeau is in white 
tulle bouillonne, the bavolet being replaced by a large tulle 
bow ; orange bow and ribbons. 

Evening Dress.—Very pale yellow alpaca robe, ornamented 
with silk embro‘dery in several shades of velvet. The skirt 
especially presents a very pretty and novel appearance, and 
the dress is completed by the Moldavian vest, and the muslin 
chemisette, of which only a small portion is seen above the 
black silk plastron edged with violet. The head-dress is the 
coiffure Catalane, in Valenciennes lace, with black and violet 
velvet bow in front. 

Walking Dress for a Young Lady.—Light stone-coloured 
toilet, the paletot and robe being of uniform colour, but 
trimmed with pink silk ornaments soutachés. The paletot is 
relatively more abundantly decorated than the skirt. Tuscan 
chapeau Windsor, almost covered with eagles’ feathers and 
white feathers, the latter placed in front.—Ladies’ Magazine. 
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TRAVELLING ry Spani.—Mr. G. P. White, of Furnival’s 
Inn, writes to the Times: “ The increased facilities for visiting 
the peninsula which will be afforded by the opening of the 
Great Northern Railway on the 15th proximo will doubtless 
induce many persons to travel through Spain, probably the 
most interesting, though the least visited portion of Europe. 
The tunnel through the Cantabrian Pyrenees is now com- 
plete, and Senor Don Jose de Salamanca, the founder of the 
Spanish railway system, travelled throughout for the first 
time a few days since from Madrid to Paris in 33 hours, a dis- 
tance of about 900 miles. To those, however, who prefer 
travelling by water it may be interesting to know that there 
are excellent steamers belonging to Cadiz and Seville, which 
ply regularly round the coast, calling at the various ports, 
and thus enabling tourists to visit some of the most interest 
ing cities of Spain and Portugal. Nor will it be less interest 
ing to the traveller to know that hotel accommodation in 
Spain has greatly increased andimproved. At Madrid, Seville, 
Cadiz, Malaga, Granada,)Valencia, Barcelona, and most of the 
principal towns, hotels will now.be found. The Spanish rail- 
ways, which in many instances have had great engineerio 
difficulties to encounter, are in general well managed an 
worked. Many of them belong to French capitalists, who are 
said to be making large fortunes in Spain. The action of the 
Stock Exchange prevents Englishmen from following their 
example. Having just made an extended tour through oe, 
I have been greatly impressed with the extraordinary rap! 
progress that country is making even since a former visit 18 
months ago; and, considering the resources of the country, 
her unrivalled}geographical position, capacious harbours, rich 
soil, fine climate, acd unbounded mineral wealth, I venture to 
express the opinion that a few years will produce and witness 
still more extraordinary results.” 
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Wiu1aM THE Conqueror.—Sir Francis Palgrave’s sketch 
—for it is but a sketch, though it fills half a volame—of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror is forcible and interesting. He looks upon 
William as pursued from his birth by a dark and evil fate, 
which saddened his life, but gave unusual force and grandeur 
to his character. We are reminded of the gloom and melaa- 
choly which are represented in Lord Macaulay’s accouat as 
weighing on the heroic mind of William IIL Norman Wil- 
liam, Sir Francis Palgrave tells us, carried to his grave the 
shame of his father’s sin; in prosperity and in adversity it 
was always remembered against him, and he himself never 
forgot, that he was the Bastard. It is true that al) his pre- 
decessors had been born of what the Church blessed as wed- 
lock ; but in every other case but his, the child of their regular 
union had been legitimated by a subsequent marriage. More- 
over, his mother was the daughter of a Flemish tanner; an‘ 
a tanner’s trade was a loathsome and abhorred one. 





Francis Palgrave quotes from the metrical chronicles the 
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_ whosurrounded William to have felt about bastards and about 


curse pronounced on the tanner’s child by William Talvas, 
the fierce and turbuient Marcher lord of Belseme; and as the 
, we are continually reminded of the shame, 


























































































popularity of William, and the rebellions of the Barons 
his authority. Hence his humiliation and aoe 
disciplined b versity, and with his great na 
exercised by opposition and peril, he manifested his 
skill as a soldier, and forced his nobles to own their master in 
the critical battles of Val-es-Dunes and Mortimer. There is 
ative solemnity and completeness in Sir Francis 
ve’s view of the Conqueror, always strong, powerful, 
wise, and fortunate, wishing, but not often able, to be just, yet 
always woe about and feeling a shameful brand upon his 
name, and deploring the bitterness of a lot which seemed 89 
and prosperous, But it appears to ns an unautho- 
rized, or at least very imperfectly supported, improvement 
upon what our authorities tellus. ‘“ From first to last,” says 
Sir Francis Palgrave, “ wherever William Arlotte’s bastard 
moved, whether in court or camp, he was always more or 
Jess in bad odour, surrounded, so to speak, by his native air, 
the fetid atmosphere of the unsavoury tan-yard.” But this. 
generalization really depends, not on proof, but on Sir F. 
ve’s vivid realizing of what he supposes the people 


4 
3 


tanners; and it seems to us more probable that he over- 
states these feelings, when the other points of William’s cha- 
racter and fortunes are taken into account. So about Wil- 
liam’s career. Thorns strewed the path of the glorious Con- 
aeror; “his destiny, a life of agony, a death of sorrow.” 
Le only reason which appears for ascribing to William an 
unusual share of dissatisfaction with his lot is the speech 
which Ordericus Vitalis puts into his mouth on his death-bed. 
But it is difficult to believe that that long history is eagwaing 
but an imaginary composition of the rhetorical and learne 


chronicler himself.—Review of Palgrave's “‘ Normandy and 
England.” 





Lorty SPECULATIONS.—People who have more money than 
they know whut to do with should dispose of it in the pur- 
chase of shares in some of those highly promising joint-stock 
companies, so many of which we now see advertised in the 
newspapers and in circulars sent to us through the Post-Office 
or left by errand boys at the door. If a man is estimated by 
the company he keeps, he will of course improve his social 
position by joining a company, in which his fellow-members 
will, many cf them, be noblemen. It is now getting to be 

uite a common proceeding amongst the aristocracy to become 
Teoctors of ussociations formed for the purpose of keeping 
taverns and shops, or, as their advertisements say, of “ acquir- 
ing the business of Messrs. So and So,” guaranteed to return 
at least ten per cent. Various prospectuses of these dignified 
concerns are before the world—or behind the fire. In addition 
to the schemes already proposed by noble lords and gentlemen 
to small capitalists who regard interest rather than security, 
We may announce the following :— 


The Queen's Counsel Company (Limited)—The formation 
of this Company has been effected with a view to acquire the 
practice of the Queen’s Counsel. Its efforts will likewise be 
directed to buying up that of the learned Serjeants, and the 
other leading barristers. 

edical Attendance Company (Limited)—The object of 
this Association is that of acquiring the practice of the princi- 
pal Physiciaus and Surgeons of London, and supplying 
mecicine and advice and surgical aid of a superior quality to 
the British public. 

Snip and Co. (Limited).—This Company has been formed, 
as its name implies, for the purpose of acquiring the business 
of Messrs. Snip, Goosey and Co., the celebrated tailors. . 

The United Applewoman, Tater-Can and Oyster Stall 
Company (Limited),—has been formed for the acquisition of 
the whole of the business at present carried on by the old 
women, costermongers, and others who keep the various fruit 
and fish-stalls of this great Metropolis. Capital £1,000,000, in 
10,000 shares of £100 each, of which it is not intended to call 
up more than 6d. a share. 

Having submitted the foregoing list of eligible investments 
to confiding minds, we may as: what product of domestic 
cookery is resembled by an airy commercial speculation 
which comes to grief? Nota hash; no: do you give it up? 

Bubble and Squeak.— Punch. 





To Mont Buanc Summit aND Back In SrxTEEN Hours. 
—Mr. Morshead has made himself famous amongst Alpine 
climbers, and shown how, without a guide, and by the help 
of a bright moonlight, the summit of Mont Blanc may be 
reached from Chamouni, and Chamouni from the summit, in 
asingle day. On Tuesday, the 21st inst., he left Chamouni at 
12.80 A. M., accompanied by a porter; reached the Grands 
Mulets at 5.30, and dismissing his companion, who had become 
hopelessly slow, followed the tracks of a party who were 
ascending in the ordinary manaer from the Grands Mulets. 
Av10 A. M. he reached the summit, overtook, on the Grand 
Plateau, the ey | descending, and returned with them into 
Chamouni at 425 P. M. The whole excursion, including 
stoppages, occupied sixteen hours. This has never been done 
before. “I was favoured,” he writes, “ by brilliant moon, 
Which enabled me to get through the forest at starting without 
any loss of time; and afterwards on the snow by the tracks of 
the party in front; but I should say that, under favourable 
circumstances, a good mountaineer with one good guide might 
always count on making the ascent witbin eighteen hours by 
this route, and, as far as my experience goes, with less — 
than by starting the previous day and spending a restless 
night of dirt and discomfort in the Grands Mulets hut. My 
friend Mr. Moore a few weeks ago proved the ascent prac- 
ticable from the Pavillon Bellevue in one day with one guide, 
and it was his success that first suggested to me the idea of 
trying it from Chamouni. My expenses were 20f. for the porter 
and 27f. for provisions. The latter charge was exorbitant, but 
Thad to take a larger quantity than n yin case of being 
obliged to sleep out, and all at Chamouni prices.”—Zngli 
paper, July 30. 

A Romantic Story.—The Siécle, under the title of “A 
Resurrection,” gives an account of the adventures of a French 
Officer, named Ganier d’Abin, a-native of Montmartre, who 
had resigned his grade to jointhe Polish national army, io 
which he served as colonel. Last year reports of his death 
Teached France and were believed to be authentic, as not only 
Was the deceased ularly certified by the surgeon of the 
column, but several Cossacks were said to dispute among 
themselves the honour of having killed with their own hands 
the “chief of the French band.” Later, however, one of his 
po in arms, who had escaped from the Russians, ar- 
Tived in Paris, and announced that the Colonel was not dead, 





but a prisoner in the fortress of Crinstokoff. This declaration, 
however, afforded but little consolation to his friends, as the 
news was accompanied by the statement that he was under 
Condemnation to death, and would only leave prison to be 
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hanged. The National Government had, however, not lost 
sight of the prisoner. During the night poratiog the day 
fixed for his execution he received a secret notice that e 
thing was pre 
leap from a height of 40 feet. The Colonel did not hesitate 
amoment. “The manner of dying,” he said, “is an indiffer- 
ent matter ; a soldier had far better be killed in attempting to 
recover his liberty, than be han 
had an arm broken and a leg put out of joint; but the agents 
of the National Government were waiting with a 
and on the following morning, at the hour at which he was to 
have been executed, he was in safety, under the care of a skil- 
ful surgeon. 

A month after the Colonel’s injuries were cured, and his 
family was looking forward with impatience to the moment 
of his return, but the necessity of a partisan war had not 
been taken into account, and the news reached Paris that he 
was again in active service in a campaign 
under General Bossak. At the end of January last, bein 
worn out by fatigues of forced marches, and exposure to col 
and hunger, he was obli 
was ages aang and although provided witha = in re- 
gular order, was thrown into prison. Aftera 
of three months he was at length liberated, and was able to 
return to France. 


Tue Dvxe oF BRuNswick AGaIN.—The Duke of Bruns- 
wick, who for a has occupied in this city a 
house, which 
to bottom in some pas ees or other—green, red, or blue 
—and which is defended 
@ prison, saying nothing o 
springs in such a manner that a stranger, not Knowing how to 
direct his steps, creates a tremendous clatter—this duke is at 
last about to fulfil his long-announced design of leaving Pa- 
ris definitely, and of taking up his residence in Holland. He 
would have gone before this if he could have got a purchaser 
for his hideous mansion—a mansion, by the way, which, sove- 
reign prince though he be, scarcely anybody has ever entered 
as a Visitor. He of course takes with him his diamonds, 
which are worth millions; his wigs, which are as black as 
jet; and his rouge, which is the reddest to be found anywhere, 
as all Parisians who have seen his cheeks gleaming on the 
boulevards can testify. 


tion it must be the pleasantest, or at all events the least disa- 
greeable, town to live in of all Europe, is one which shows his 
character in a apg light. He has, it appears, an illegi- 
timate daughter of English birth, to whom he gave an excellent 
education, and for whom he undertock to provide in a man- 
ner suitable to his rank. But after she had grown to woman’s 
estate she offended him by marrying a French gentleman of a 
pedigree much larger than his rent-roll ; and she- further of- 
fended him by quitting the Protestant for the Catholic reli- 
gion. He accordingly stopped her supplies. She bore the 
deprivation as well as she could for the time, but regard for 
her children made her entreat him to give her an annual al- 
lowance. He refused to yive her one farthing She 
brought an action against him. He employed all the 
means which wealth allowed to delay a definitive deci- 
sion on the writ, but the time approaches in which it must be 
given, and he sees that it will go against him. He, however, 
is determined not to pay, and so he breaks up his establish- 
ment in France, sells his house and other real property, and 
goes away. The judgment which his unfortunate daughter 
may get will not be worth the paper on which it is written— 
he will leave nothing to seize—Paris Letter. 


ing the city of Vienna with water, and the plans which have 
been submitted by a scientific commission are drawn upon a 
magnificent scale. An aqueduct is to start from the foot of the 
Semmering, and in its wonderful grandeur is to equal that 
surprising railway work, and not fall short of the stupendous 
aqueducts of the Romans. Three springs which rise at the 
foot of the pass, and furnish the clearest and purest water, not 
diminished or robbed of its coolness in summer, nor liable to 
be corrupted or exposed to noxious influence of any kind, are 
to be chosen for the purpose. Their water has been proved, 
by chemical survey, equal to the best drinking water, and the 
amount they give will suffice amply for the wants of Vienna. 
The aqueduct is to run at a height of 250 feet, and to have a 
length of 12 or 18 geographical miles, while the network 
of pipes intersecting the town, without counting the pipes 
of the houses themselves, is to attain a length of 84 
geographical miles. It is calculated that the whole 
work will take four or five years to complete, and that 
the cost will be 16,000,000 florins,—£1,600,000 sterling. Not 
every great town has the pure exhilarating water of the 
mountain springsso near to it as Vienna, and the water of 
the place enters so nearly into all the questions of public 
health, that false economy would cost most in the end. We 
shall be glad to see the nineteenth century attempt anything 
on the grand scale of the old Roman aqueducts. 


sight in an ornamental, architectural, and artistic point of 
view at the stables of the Louvre, and the chef d’auvre of Vis- 
conti in this compartment of the Palace, is undoubtedly the 
riding-school. This is situated on the first-floor of the build- 
ing, and is approached, from the court where it is situated, by 
a horse-shoe stair-case, of easy ascent and of great beauty of 
design and construction. The doorway itself is in an exqui- 
site bit of art of Visconti’s own creation. The intention was 
evidently to suit the entrance to the imperial manége as char- 
acteristic and appropriate, and proportionately as handsome, 
as the celebrated gates of the |Florentine Baptistry, or an 

other equally well-known performance, are to the sacred build- 
ings to which they give admittance. Above his massive doors, 
Visconti has placed a most spirited group of three horses’ 
heads in bronze, the size of life; modelled from favourites of 
the Emperor’s stables. The gates themselves are not of solid 
bronze, but of superbly carved and polished oak, rich set 
























































































for his escape if he had the courage to 


” He made the leap, and 


t the Russians 


to retire to Gallicia, but there he 
vesh captivity 





t, big, ugh 
e makes uglier by having it p ted’ bene 


oy locks, bolts, and bars, as if it were 
alarum bells set in motion by secret 


The reason why he quits Paris, albeit to a man in his posi- 





Water Supply aT Vienna.—There is a talk of supply- 





Tue Impermat Rivine-ScHoot in Paris.—But the great 


with bronzes @art of the finest workmanship, representing 
subjects of the manége. The effect of the whole is rich and 
imposing in the highest degree, and is a striking example of 
what attention to detail can be made to accomplish in the 
hands of an architect of genius. The inside of the manége ‘is 
correspondingly handsome and imposing, and is made even 
more so by a circumstance, not perheps quite in keeping with 
utility and the character of the building, but which was neces- 
sitated by the construction. The width is very great, and 
was originally intended to be roofed over without support 
from wall to wall. But the great weight of the su cum- 
bent structure was found to render this impracticable, or at 
least unsafe, and, consequently, a double range of columns 
was placed down the centre to support the domed ceiling. 


These pillars are massive, with elaborately composed capitals 
of horses’ heads and equestrian emblems of great boldness and 


variety, The effect of the entire hall is extremely 





8 
them in their endeavour to free themselves from tyranny, 
and gain their long withheld rights; although Hiram might 
have remembered that, if what is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander, America, which so bltterly deprecates 
any interference with her domestic concerns on our part, 
should, in common decency, refrain from interfering in ours. 
—Sala, on the Fourth of July Celebration. 
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t perhaps not quite in keeping with the pu for 
ck i ie debtined; for olthoceh ne : 


h the pillars do not, in point 


very- | of fact, interfere in any way with the exercises—rather, per- 
haps, served to aid and sae them—yet they have the appear- 

ance of doing 80; and itis 

in a building or anything else, not to look at once adapted to 

the uses to which it is to be put. Nevertheless, not withstand- 

ing the above criticisms, the Visconti stables at the Louvre are 

truly magnificent and ee, and, combined with those I 

first mentioned, form an estab! 

in any other be gra or Court of Europe, and of which, when 

filled and in 

convey an adequate conception.—Letter from Paris, 


An Op “ War”-Horsz.—I was felicitating myself when 
the star-spangled glorification had been sung—and very well 
sung, too—that the celebration had been brought to a close 
w 


ways unpleasant and a fault either 


ishment unrivalled, probably, 
activity, any description must entirely fail to 
0 " 





out any reference to Great Britain as she is—without the 


British lion being trotted out to have his tail twisted and his 
whiskers pulled. But just as the audience were departing, 
up jongel 
is old, and evidently well broken to the stump. Nobod 
wanted to hear him; but he wanted to hear himself, an 
in his vehemence he made others hear him. He moved a 
eeries of regolutions, of a nature, I dare say, similar to 
many others that are daily and nightly moved, and carried 
nem. con., in the Bloomingdale Lunatic Asylum. Any in- 
terference with the domestic dissensions of the Americans cn 
the part of Great Britain was to be immediately met by a 
declaration of War, Wan, WAR! I must follow Mr. Charles 
Reade’s typographical eccentricities in endeavouring to give 
ou an idea of Hiram’s manner. In the next resolution, 
ngland was assured @-propos of Mr. Gladstone’s reform 


Hiram Walbridge and began to scream. Hiram 


, that the American people deeply sympathised with 





ScULPTURE BY CoLOURED Licut.—The Duchess of Wel- 


lington assembled the members of the Corps Diplomatique 
nd the nobility remaining in London at Apsley house last 
evening, a8 a farewell gathering at the close of the season. 
Her Grace’s invitations were very numerously responded to, 
and less falling off in company was observable than micht 
have been anticipated at this late period of the year. The 
gallery and the saloons wore their accustomed aspect of 
splendid festivity. Thespecial attraction of the evening was, 
however, found in a peculiarly novel al fresco exhibition, con- 
sisting of the lighting-up under various effects of colour of a 
number of choice works of sculpture arranged in the garden 
at the rear of the mansion. These works included copies of 
Gibson’s “ Venus,” Thorwaldsen’s ideal rendering of the 
same goddess, Power’s “Greek Slave,” and an Italian “Im- 
provisatore” by Dehay, &c., from Brucciani’s new gallery of 
the five arts in Covent-garden. The illumination of these 
besutiful works of art, including the foliage of the trees and 
shrubs amid which they were placed, was under the superin- 
tendence of Professor Pepper, who appropriated to this pur- 
pose large voltaic batteries arranged on Gr ve’s principle, 
which were connected with lamps and parabolic reflectors, 
constructed by M. Serrin, of Paris. The colours applied to 
this object were vivid shades of red, amber, blue, green, and 
white, the ever-changing and floating beams of coloured light 
on the various groups producing a most charming effect.— 
Times, July 29. 





Dersy aND Oaks.—Since the reign of James I. whe 


founded the Epsom nieeting during his residence at Nonsuch, 

its immediate locality has been regarded as classic-ground by 
our race-loving public. In the litjle parish of Woodmansterne 
is Lambert’s Oaks, formerly an inn, but latterly a place of 
some interest to the Jockey Club, since it gave name to the 
famous stakes at Epsom races. The house, which stands high, 

and commands very fine views, was erected by a society called 
the “ Hunters’ Club,” under a lease from the Lambert family. 
It afterwards became the residence of the unfortunate Lieut.- 
General Burgoyne, from whom it passed to the eleventh Earl 
of Derby, whose grandson, Edward Smith Stanley, the twelfth 
Earl, much improved it. Here was given on the 9th of: June, 
1784, in anticipation of the marriage of Lord Stanley with 
Lady Betty Hamilton, the celebrated féte champetre, the first 
of the kind in England, under the superintendence of Lieut.- 
General Burgoyne. This rural festival furnished the general 
with the subject of a dramaticjentertainment, entitled “The 
Maid of the Oaks,” and which, after a few bold touches from 
Garrick’s pen, was performed for the first time at Drury-lane 
on November 5, 1774. On May 14,1779, Edward Smith Stan- 
ley, the twelfth Earl of Derby, originated the famous Oaks 
Stakes, so named from his sylvan retreat at Woodmansterne. 
The first winner of the Oaks Stakes at Epsom was Bridget, a 
bay mare, foaled in 1776, the — 

was of royal ae by King Herod out Jemima. In the 

following year (17 

named out of compliment to its noble founder. The first 
winner of the Derby Stakes was Diomed, a chesnut horse, 
foaled in 1777, bred by the Hon. Richard Vernon, of Newmar- 
ket, and sold to Sir C. Bunbury, Bart. -Diomed was got by 
Florizel out of the Spectator mare, dam of Pastorella, Fame, 
&c. After the death of the Earl of Derby, in 1884, the Oaks 
estate was sold to Sir Charles Grey, and has since passed to 
its present proprietor, Mr. Joseph Smith.—Jotes and Queries. 


rty of the earl. Bridget 
, the Earl started the Derby Stakes, so 





A Doo IN THE WITNESS-BOx.—A dog fancier named Col- 


linge Young, of Broad street, St. Giles’s, was summoned to 
the Bow strect Police court on the 14th ult., to show cause 
why he detained a dog.—Mr. E. Seaforth stated that he had 
purchased a Skye terrier bitch (of which he gave a minute de- 
scription) about ten monthsand a half ago, when three weeks 
old, and lost it on Easter Monday. It answered to the name 


of “ Lizzie,” and about a fortnight ago, when passing the de- 
fendant’s shop, he saw “ Lizzie” there, and claimed her, but 
the defendant refused to give her, saying that he had had her for 
twelve months. Mrs. Seaforth, several of her friends, and the 
person who sold the dog to Mr. Seaforth gave confirming evi- 
dence. On the side of the defence, George Hastings swore 
that on last Good Friday twelvemonth he bought the Skye 
terrier in question, whose name both he and the defendant 
said was “ F'loe,” and not “ Lizzie,” of the defendant for 17s., 
and kept it till within a month, when he exchanged her with 
12s. for a black and tan terrier. The other witnesses corro- 
borated the latter statement, and, in consequence of the con- 
flicting evidence, the magistrates ordered that the dog should 
be brougat into court. She was placed in the defendant’s 
arms, and he called her his “ Floe,” and pulled and caressed 
her. No sooner, however, did “ Floe” see Mra. Seaforth in 
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. The energetic attempt of the defendant to coax her 

spectators, for 


because 
music, wished to enrich the theatre with 
to spare an aspirant of no common 
“ attend the first crossing of the 
threshold.” We have merely given the substance of a letter 
too in the | ys! it reveals to be let 
without sympathy and notice. Of the music thus ly 
rotected by Lesueur, not a trace, says M. P. , 18 to be 
found. The composer, too, has into complete oblivion 
—not a le biographical notice of such a man 
far as our informant is aware.—Atheneum. 





SuEeruEeRDs AsTRAY.— To prejudiced persons the service of 
the Church should be to a certain extent a rp meg and ele- 
vated far beyond the petty environments of daily life. Pre- 
judiced persons look upon the priest asa man set apart. When 
their priest is a funny priest, or an abusive priest, they are apt 
—in their prejudices—to look upon him not with admiration 
but with horror. There is mysterious about the re- 
ligion of the masses here. The “ Methodists” have 
“hot turkey supper celebrations ;” and the “Church of the 
Holy Lng vertises a “clam-cake feast and strawberry 
ice-cream val.” The pulpits are draped in party flags, 
the preacher reeks from last night’s stump oratory, and the 
printer’s devil is waiting with the _—_ of his last political 
sermon to be inserted in next week’s Independent. Everybod 
is familiar with the Scriptures, and Scriptural jokes, of the 
most abominably blasphemous kind, are the choicest pearls in 
the garland of American humour. In fact, the money-changers 


have got into the temple, and there are no means of driving 


them out; but then the Priests and Levites have in their turn 
gone down town, and are great in Wall-street and at Tam- 
many. It is the most desperate of muddies. In lay Ameri- 
can life there are, I dare say, numbers of men as pure and 
holy as the hermits of old, and who shudder at the derogation 
and degradation of the Northern American clergy, but those 
whuse vocation it is to be pure and holy don’t see it. Reli- 
gion becomes a trade to men who are too ignorant to teach 
school, or who have not enough impudence to succeed at the 
bar. “ Pharaoh cures wounds, and Miriamis sold for balsam.” 
Barnum, or Drake the bitters-man, does not advertise more 
inqemnousty SUF more enterprisingly than the rival churches 
and chape Aaron, the patriarch, is speculating in Harlem, 
and eS priest does a good thing ork Central. 
= ’s NV. Y¥. Oorrespondence. 


New 





How to Treat a WiFse.—The most interesting of these 
compositions are his letters to his brothers Louis and Joseph. 
To these crowned and obsequious vassals he always writes 
like a moral drill-sergeaut, not only directing the affairs of 
their dominions, but meddling with every detail of their con- 
duct. For instance, he thus lectures Louis :— 


“ Your wife is an excellent’ and virtuous woman, yet you 
make her unhappy. Allow her to dance as much as she likes, 
’tis the fancy ofher age. My wife is 40 years old; from my 
camp I tell her to go to balls; pet your wish is that your wife, 
only just 20, and in the flush of youth, should shut herself up 
and spend her days like a nurse in dressing her baby. You 
are too much a master at home, and not enough in your Go- 
vernment. Make the mother of your children happy. There 
is only one way ; show her a great deal of esteem and confidence. 
Unluckily, your wife is too virtuous. Were she a coquette 
she would you by the nose. Youshould havea wifesuch 
as some that I know of. She would have put you down, and 
kept you at her feet. It is not my fault she has not done so 
already.” —Review of Napoleon's nce. 


Americans IN Eoxypt.—The Alexandria correspondent of 
the Zimes gives the particulars of a quarrel between the Ame- 
rican Consul and the Egyptian Government. An American, 
in erecting a steam engine, partially destroyed an aqueduct for 
supplying the town with water. The Consul, on being applied 
to by the authorities, stopped the works, but ae 

mitted them to proceed. The Government then forcibly 
nterfered and ejected the workmen. The Consul can a, 





demanded satisfaction for the insult to the American , 
He refused to accede to a proposal that each party should 
send an engineer to inspect the alleged damage, ng to 
abide by their joint decision, and threatened to strike his 
colours unless satisfaction was given in twenty-four hours. 
Accordingly, after that time had elapsed, the flag was hauled 
down and a sapne from the government, which arrived 
almost immediately afterwards was returned unopened. The 
Consul telegraphed to Constantinople, and the matter rests. 





Rica Convicts.—The hull of the old line-of-battle ship 
Santi Petri, which caught fire two or three years back, while 
serving as a floating bagne at Toulon, and was obliged to be 
scuttled in order to as the flames, has now been 
broken up, the water in the having been let out in order 
to enable the workmen to carry on that operation. The catch 
of fish which Lad established themselves in the vessel as in a 
reservoir was exceedingly abundant; but the most curious 
discovery is the quantity of gold coins found in her. The 
circumstance has not caused much astonishment at Toulon 
where it was known that the vessel, having for 20 years served 
as a prison ship, must be full of hiding-places, 7 
formed by the convicts to conceal their money. The large 
sums which have been already found lead to the supposition 
that several hundreds of thousands of francs disappeared in 
the flames. One preven is mentioned who in his moment: 
of repose constantly occupied himself with reading in an old 
prayer-book, little calculated from its appearance to excite the 
cupidity of his companions, but in which he had skilfully 
pasted between some of the leaves a sum of 30,000 francs in 
bank-notes, Among the curiosities of the bagne may also be 
seen tencentime in copper hollowed out, and con’ 

a 20 franc coin, the presence of w no one woul 








fede demned, The written account is at’ 
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secret was made known to him. 





Convicrion or THE Mourn or «4 SHark.—In the 
United Service Museum (Whitehall-yard) are exhibited the 
“jaws of a shark,” wide open and enclosing atin box. The 

of this exhibition is as follows: A King’s ship 
on her way to the grees in with and @ sus- 
picious-looking aga, which all eg genio of a 
slaver. * e pursuit the vessel c threw some- 
thing She was subsequently captured, and taken 
ship's Royal to be tried as a a, In the a, iM the 
"8 and other proofs, the slaver was not only in a 
ti AP meting ly or 
ng the recovery of dam nst his captor for illeg 
jetention. While’ the su one was under discussion, a vessel 
came into port which followed closely the track of the 
chase above described. She had caught a shark; and in its 
stomach was found a tin box which contained the slaver’s pa- 
pers. Upon the strength of this evidence the begat was con- 
to the box. 


ouT 
M 





Tae Wrone Man.—An amusing mistake on the part of 
an illustrated paper in Paris is recorded. A photograph of 
Baron Beust, the representative of Germany at the Congress, 
was to a , and a sketch of his life was wanted to accom- 
pany it. In a Gallery of Contemporaries, the name of Beust 
was discovered, and the life transferred to the paper, without 
the editor observing that, instead of the statesman and min- 
ister, he was describing a mineralogist and surveyor of mines. 
from clearing up the mistake, this difference of occu- 
pation tended only to magnify it; for on coming to a work 
which referred purely to mines, the French journalist ex- 
claimed with astonishment, “ Quel homme! not only a great 
statesman, but equally great even in this department !” 


Tae Ow. Prize at WmsLETON.—This prize, won by 
Sergeant Martin Smith, of the Victorias, consists of an ex- 
tremely classical silver vase, with two finely tapered handles 
rising the entire height, and between which on the sum- 
mit of the lid is perched a well modelled owl. The body of 
the vase has, on each side a beautifully executed bas relief in 
oxidiged silver, the one representing “ Minerva” (the goddess 
of wisdom, learning, arts, and arms), seated with shield and 
spear, and by her side an owl; another of these emblematic 
birds forming the plume of her helmet. On the other side is 





bunches of grapes strewn about the foreground, and a sage 

owl gazing on them from the bough of a neighbouring tree. 

The vase gant by a fluted stem, and stands on an 

a, pedestal, which bears a silver shield with a suitedle in-. 
ption. 





Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 814.—By F. Deacon. 
BLACE. 








White to play and mate in 4 moves. 





SoLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 813. 


1, PtoK6 


1. B to K B square 
2. BtoK R$ 2. PorK tks R 
3. B mates. 


Strangers visiting this City are informed that the Rooms of the 
New York Chess Club, in the University Building, Washington 
Square, are open every evening. Their attendance is cordially 
invited. 





DR. DE MARINI, 
DENTIST, 


of the late Dr. C. A. Harris of Baltimore, and since asso- 
ciated with Dr. Ed. Maynard of Washington, 

East 341TH STREET, between 4th and Madison Avenues. 
THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 
SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 

VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverrten Cosmetic REesTora- 
TIVE AND SANITARY. 65 cents and $1 25 per Bottle. 
JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
50 Cents and $1 Pzr BorTs. 


HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightfal Oil. 7 Cents rez Borrzn, 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade, 


7% CEnts Per BOTTLE. 
aa off by the box of one dozen. Sold every- 
ere. 


If your druggist has not these articles, TaKE wo 
'HER, but send your order to ar. 


VICTOR E. eA GER, 
115 Cuamerrs le 
Sole Agent for the Bociety, 
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least one week's notice. 





COFFEE! OCOPPESB!! COFPFEB!!! — 
KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 


Only half the price of Java, double its strength, and the most 
healthy beverage in the world. 

It is used daily by the families of Bishop Janes, Bishop Ames, 
Bishop Baker, and the most distinguished Clergymen and 
professional men inthecountry. By the New York Eye Infirmary 
—and most public institutions. Sold by every grocer in the U.g, 


GENERAL DEPOT, 154 Reade 8t., N.Y. fold at whole- 

sale; also by the following agencies: 

A.L. Wait & Co.,90 Blackstone St. Kiefer & Engle, Dayton,Ohio, 
Boston. Sawyer & Starrett, Indianapolis, 

Francis H. Perry, Providence. 


Indiana. 
James Mills, Pittsburg, Pa. . 4H. B. Shields,Corydon, Indiana, 
Hoeflich & Molan, Phila. Pa. §Hargan, Sappington & Co, 
A. A. Colter & Co, Cincinnati,O. Madison, Indiana. 
Gordon Mc & Co. Cleve- T. D. Brown, Laporte, Indiana. 
land, Ohio. Joshua Burr, Davenport, Iowa, 
Iams & Oo. Marietta, Ohio. J. & J. W. Bunn,Springflela I 
McGowan & Son, Steubenville,O. 8. B. Davis & Co. Alto « 
8. N. Callender, Buffalo, N. Y. Cutter & Lindsay, Peo & 
I, D. Bixby & Co., Kalamazoo, C. C. Garber, Chicago, «& 
Michigan. pein & Birge, Keokuk, Iowa, 
omg & Lippincott, Steuben- Tisdale & Co., Dubuque, Iowa, 
ville, Obio. J. W. Ledyard, Milwaukie, Wis, 


‘Norton & Sharpe, Lexington Ky. Alexander M‘Conville,Steuben- 


ville, Ohio, 
And by every Wholesale Grocer in N: Y. City. 


CABRRINGTON & CO.’S 
GENERAL 


PURCHASING ACENCY, 
In Connection with all the Expresses. 
No. 40 BROADWAY, 
New York. 
HSTABLISHED 1864. 


Purchases to order ANY article wanted from New York 
(or from Europe), for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s use or wear— 
comfort or luxury—frem a cameo to a cashmere—a seal- 
ring to a steam-engine. 
Goods purchased at current city prices, and forwarded 
by Express, or as directed. 

Commission, Five Per Cent. 

Remittances, with orders, can be made by Exprenss if 
preferred, as all Express Agents will take orders, receipt 
for and forward funds, and see to return of goods. 


Special Circular. 


The Adams Express Company, appreciating the need of a cape- 
ble medium connecting with the various Express Lines, through 
which personal and other orders for goods trom this city, can be 
satisfactorily supplied, do recognize CARRINGTON & CO.’8 
GENERAL PURCHASING AGENCY as such medium for fillin 
orders for every description of goods wanted from New York, an 
commend it to the attention of the public, and of our general and 
local agents, recommending our agents to extend to it all reason- 
able aid, by facilitating the distribution of its cards and circulars, 
and making known the advantages it affords. 

ADAMS EXPRESS CO. 
New York, June, 1864. By W. B. Dinsmore, Pres’t. 


We cheerfully concur in the above recommendation of the 
Adams Express Co. 
American Express Co. 
Unitep States Express Co. 
Waris, Farco & Co. 
NatTionaL Express Co. 
HarnpEN EXPress. 
Krustey & Co.’s Express. 
Hope Express Co. 
Breese & Co.’s EXPRESS. 
New Jersey Express Co. 











By Henry Wells, Pres’t. 
By D. N. Barney, Pres’t. 


zy J. A. PuLuen. 
By L. W. Winchester, Supt. 
| E. Littlefield, Supt. 

y A. D. Hope, Supt. 

By Stephen Breese, Supt. 
By George R. Dunn, Supt. 


BRITISH NATION 
LIFE ASSURANOB ASSOOIATION 





316 mt Street, London. 

Offices, { 65 Wail Street, New York 
Oapital and Surplus.......... doit vistiin' oleh $3,150,000 
Losses already paid...............0..e.e00e 7,000,000 
PE IIR sis ons winn bKb0 cB Gs Heed owe 850,000 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 


GEO. 'M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. 8. and Canada. 


— 
JOHN FOLEY; 
GOLD PEN MANUFACTURER, 


169 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GOLD PENCIL CASES 
TEN HOLDERS, &c. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Ss TEE L PEN BSB, 
Of the Old Standard ty, 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOU? 
THE UNITED STATES, 
AND TO THE TRADE AT THE 
Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 


Hawry Owen, Agent. 


IMBREDE’S FASHIONABLE NOTE PAPER AND ENVE- 
lopes are manufactured expressly for RETALL TRADE trom 
the purest stock, and stamped to suit customers. 
GIMBREDE’S Artistic, Rustic, and Ecgentric Monograms have 
won for themselves quite a reputation. 
GIMBREDE’S Box of Note + and Lan ey ready 
moeeee, single igitial, from A to Z,is very useful. Price only 


GIMBREDE’S inimitable styles of WEDDING CARDS are 
much sought after. Parties about to ordér will please give at 


688 RROADWAY. 











MORSE’S PILLS. 


Branch Store, 872 Broadway. 


—— 


